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What makes a dictionary right 
for high-school students? 


——_— ) 
acces sory (akses/ari), 7., pl. -ries, adj. —n. 1. an 


extra thing added to help something of more importance; 

& subordinate part or detail: All the accessories to her costume 
—gloves, stockings, handkerchief, and purse—were perfectly 
° . matched. 2. person who helps an offender against the law, 
Word information An accessory hefore the fact encourages an offender to 
break the law but is not present when he commits the 

offense. An accessory after the fact hides the offender or 





Students want... fails to report the — —— - helping someting 

+ more important; added; additional; extra. 2. helping; 

presented In ways helping as an accessory in an offense against the law. Also, 
accessary. 


they’re sure to understand > This word is often mispronounced a ses’a ri. The first syllable 


is ak- as in accident. 
ex ur ban ite (eks’ér/ban it), ». person who has moved 


° out of a large city to the region between the suburbs and 
, the country, and whose way of living is a mixture of urban 
Generous help with and rural elements. [Am.E; < ex- + (sub)urbanite] ) 
. ICBM, Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, a ballistic 
reading, speaking, missile of extreme range (up to 5000 miles). 
ZENITH 









and writin aan aol 
g na dir (na/der or na/dir), n. 1. the 
point in the heavens directly beneath ) 
e the place where one stands; the point 
opposite Y zenith. 2. the lowest > 
. int. [< OF < Arabic nazir o; ite \\, OBSERVER 
Help with word problems << hee 
- : 2-9 
in every subject nabin 
ren ais sance (ren’a sans’, ren/asans, or rind/sons), 
@ n. 1. revival; new birth. 2. the Renaissance, a. the 
great revival of art and learning in Europe during the 14th, 
li bas 15th, and 16th centuries. b. period of time when this revival 
Re iability eee occurred. ec. style of art, architecture, etc., of this period. 
[< F renaissance < renaitre be born again, ult. < L zenasci, 
up-to-dateness See RENASCENT. oe 
> renaissance. The word is capitalized when it refers to the period 
of history: a7t of the Renaissance. It is not capitalized when it refers 
fe) to a revival: a renaissance of interest in old-time melodramas. 
so lilo quy (sa lil’a kwi), n., pl. -quies. 1. a talking to 
i i oneself. 2. speech made by an actor to himself when alone 
Check these points in the on the stage. It reveals his thoughts and feelings to the 
six entries shown at r ight audience, but not to the other characters in the play. [< 
from the LL soliloguium < L solus alone + logui speak] { 
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Wallace Stevens and the 
World We Know 


Frank Doggett 


This introduction to the poetry of Wallace Stevens is the second in a series of 
articles on modern American poets. The first, on Robert Frost, appeared in the 
May issue. The author of this article is an unusual person. Formerly an English 
teacher, he has been for some years principal of the Jacksonville Beach, Florida, 
High School, known for its excellent English program. Mr. Doggett has two 
avocations—fishing and poetry, especially the poetry of Wallace Stevens. Two 
world’s records and a wall full of trophies in fishing and several articles on Stevens 
in leading literary magazines attest to his success in both. 


ALLACE STEVENS, who often names 

familiar places in his poems—New 
Haven, Hartford, Key West—is a 
poet without a locale. Sitting on a 
bench in Elizabeth Park in Hartford, 
Connecticut, he would wait for the 
ducks to bring him ideas for poems. 


The water of 
The lake was full of artificial things, 


Like a page of music, like an upper air, 
Like a momentary color. 


But in his poetry, the park is no 
more than any place for meditation; 
the lake is the reflecting mirror of his 
mind; the ducks floating in that mind 
are conceived as any creatures of the 
world, even as examples of life itself. 
Thus Stevens avoids the personal and 
the local, and yet uses the usual cir- 
cumstances of his life in his poems. 

It was during the latter half of a 
quiet normal life, as he called it in the 
ttle of a poem, that the ideas and 
most of the poetry came. During the 


same years came also the material suc- 
cess that most men hope for, and in 
addition, the admiration of other men 
of letters gained by his considerable 
body of original and thoughtful 
poetry of the highest order. Not much 
will be known about this quiet normal 
life until the critical biography being 
written by Stevens’ literary executor, 
Mr. Samuel French Morse, is pub- 
lished. The dust jackets of his books 
give us the few public facts: that he 
was born in 1879 in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; that he attended Harvard Uni- 
versity as a special student and was 
graduated from the New York Law 
School in 1903; that he practiced law 
for a time in New York City, after a 
spell of newspaper work; that most of 
his poetry was written in Hartford, 
Connecticut, where he was an emi- 
nently successful corporation lawyer, 
general counsel for The Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity Company and 
later its vice-president; that he was the 
recipient of many honors in the of- 
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ficial world of letters, The Bollingen 
Prize, The National Book Award, and 
the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1955. 


Like Frost, Stevens did not publish 
a book until after his fortieth year, and 
this first book (Harmonium in 1923) 
is reported to have sold hardly one 
hundred copies. (I hope I will be ex- 
cused for my pride in being one of 
those few purchasers.) Stevens’ grow- 
ing reputation invited its reissue in 
1931. All of his poetry is now avail- 
able in the volumes, Collected Poems 
and Opus Posthumous. From these 
books and a number of fine critical 
studies of his work Stevens’ impor- 
tance in American literature is becom- 
ing evident. Whatever his position will 
eventually be (if such things are ever 
really eventual), there seems little 
doubt by now that in this first half of 
our century he is one of the memor- 
able literary figures, perhaps its most 
representative. A recent estimate of 
this position by a young English critic 
(A. Alvarez) considers that “Eliot ex- 
cepted, Stevens is the most finished 
poet to come out of America.” But 
the surest indication of this position is 
the fact that he is one of those who has 
influenced most the younger genera- 
tion in poetry. 

An interesting thing about this fame 
is that it has spread very little beyond 
men of learning and those who are 
intent on the course of literature in 
our day, and even by many of these, 
Stevens, although intensely admired, is 
not very well known. Therefore, in 
an introductory article such as this, it 
seems important to scan the basic as- 
pects of Stevens’ work, to give some 
familiarity with a few poems, to give 
a sense of his style and method of 
handling his ideas, and an account of 
the way the world seems in his poems. 
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Idea in the Poems 

At first, getting to know Stevens, 
most readers devote their admiration 
to his gift for language. One critic, 
Robert Fitzgerald, indicates that kind 
of respect by saying, “After the reader 
has admired certain lines because 
Shakespeare might have written them, 
he begins to admire them because only 
Stevens could.” The point of this re- 
mark is that Stevens not only writes 
well enough to remind one, in general, 
of the great master of our language, 
but that he has a distinct and individ- 
ual content of his own, inseparable 
from his skill in assembling and order- 
ing his words. For a thorough reader 
of Stevens, now, the immediate prob- 
lem is comprehending this content and 
finding one’s way in a new and strik- 
ing and unfamiliar ordering of lan- 
guage. To make this possible much 
criticism of Stevens has been con- 
cerned with what he is saying, and 
the method of his critics has often 
been a sort of explanation of his flow 
of meaning. 

At this point something should be 
said about the limitations of describ- 
ing the meaning of a poem, as I will 
use this kind of description several 
times. The inadequacy of such ex- 
planations in Stevens’ own mind is 
shown by his statement (and he made 
it twice): “The poem should resist 
the intelligence almost successfully.” 
By this he means that the poem al- 
ways remains something other than 
any explanation of it, that it contains 
a hidden life, an unknown residue be- 
yond ultimate explanation. In its se- 
crecy a poem is an inviolable hidden 
country and the explanation only a 
signpost. Still it gives directions, even, 
perhaps, access to the ideas of a pass- 
age. 


~ 
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Gaining access to these ideas, we 
usually find them slight rather than 
grandiose or elaborate. They are not 
the sort of thing that one must prove. 
They are acceptable as soon as rec- 
ognized, yet subtle and elusive, and in 
Stevens’ poems ideas are like things al- 
ways in motion—turning, suddenly 
disappearing, and as suddenly appear- 
ing again, and showing another aspect. 
They are just the kind of ideas that 
the ducks might bring to a poet, sit- 
ting in “his theatre of trope,” medi- 
tating on a bench in a park. 

One of these ideas brought him by 
the ducks (and the ducks this time 
are from Hans Christian Andersen’s 
story of the ugly duckling) is the idea 
of one who is loved and then rejected. 
The poem “Sonatina to Hans Chris- 
tian” is a question that develops to a 
climax as it is being asked. And in the 
first three stanzas the question is this: 
if you can see in any duck instances 
of the ugly duckling, the one loved 
and rejected, can you see this con- 
dition extended to other forms of life 
too? 


If any duck in any brook, 
Fluttering the water 

For your crumb, 

Seemed the helpless daughter 


Of a mother 

Regretful that she bore her; 
Or of another, 

Barren, and longing for her; 


What of the dove, 

Or thrush, or any singing mysteries? 
What of the trees 

And intonations of the trees? 


What of the night 

That lights and dims the stars? 
Do you know, Hans Christian, 
Now that you see the night? 
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Here we have not only the creature 
both chosen and cast aside, but its 
helplessness as well. The helplessness 
is part of the mystery of rejection and 
love. It is a plain and simple idea, this 
idea of the one rejected and loved, and 
yet an idea that is universal and ca- 
pable of expansion until even life, even 
existence itself, becomes an instance 
of being loved and chosen, and death, 
extinction, nothingness, an instance of 
rejection. The poet asks of Hans 
Christian, who in a sense is another 
poet, what of the other creatures of 
the world, not only ducks, not only 
birds, but other “singing mysteries,” 
poets for one. He asks what even of 
life without consciousness, what of 
the trees, that with their continual 
sounds are still other singing mysteries 
and also created and destroyed. 


In the last stanza the poet’s idea 
suddenly changes its character, and, 
while before including all existence, 
now reaches beyond existence. He still 
considers the thing that is chosen and 
rejected as something brought into be- 
ing and then ended, but his question is 
this time of night and of its stars as 
things that are manifest only in night. 
Thus an analogy of night and death, 
of star and person is given. The ques- 
tion has moved from any duck in 
any brook, from life fluttering at a 
crumb, to the poet seeking in the 
night for some existence, even that of 
the tiny light in the dark. The ques- 
tion then is about that happy ending 
of the ugly duckling: whether the se- 
quence of rejection-love takes place as 
in Hans Christian’s tale. 


Expansion of Images 

Just as in this poem, most poems of 
Stevens contain a simple image that 
expands in implication until it appears 
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to turn into a universal idea. “These 
are merely instances,” he seems to be 
saying. And yet how much to — 
an image, what should be made of it is 
largely indeterminable. For this rea- 
son, among others, much of the poetry 
of Stevens is “hard” poetry, and pre- 
sents the problem for the reader of 
any poetry that is new, that is origi- 
nal, and therefore difficult. What can 
one do in the face of a poetry that is 
difficult? There are two choices and 
both of them should be taken. First, 
and of first importance, one may use 
poetry that seems obscure for what is 
immediately available: pleasure in the 
wording, the exactness and richness of 
language, the quality of sound and 
rhythm, the imagery, the unusual re- 
lationships between things as in met- 
aphor, and those elements that re- 
semble the poetry one has already 
learned to value. The other alternative 
is to look to criticism for help, and 
fortunately a number of articles on 
Stevens give help with specific poems. 

We must expect, when reading 
Stevens, that many poems will have 
ideas implied by symbolism, or even 
at times by old-fashioned personifica- 
tion, or by reference to someone or 
something not immediately evident, 
or by a subtlety of thought or an un- 
usual idea. It may even be true that a 
poem may not seem to be enough in 
itself: so simple and open that reading 
it does not seem a sufficient thing to 
do. For any reader of Stevens the 
principal difficulty is to know what 
each poem really is. This is more 
than a matter of knowing what it 
means. 

“Thirteen Ways of Looking at a 
Blackbird” (included in many an- 
thologies) is a series of brief poems 
resembling oriental poetry in certain 
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respects. Each of these poems is of 
the type that may, at first, be thought 
too slight and insufficient within it- 
self. The first simple poem seems no 
more than one might expect, a pic- 
ture of a kind, a picture like one of 
the spare, suggestive Japanese prints 
of the seventeenth century, a little 
shading and a few lines that become a 
center of meditation. 

Among twenty snowy mountains, 

The only moving thing 

Was the eye of the blackbird. 

There are, of course, the contrasts: 
the blackness of the blackbird, the 
whiteness of the snow; the tiny dark- 
ness of the eye, and the vast expanse 
of twenty snowy mountains; the 
quickness of that eye, the stillness of 
those mountains; the intense life, the 
inert place; and then this movement 
and this stillness become related to the 
animate and the inanimate. Here we 
are come to a simple all-encompassing 
subject of Stevens, the two existent 
things, the mind and the world, and 
we can be aware of the wonder of life 
and of the reality it sees. Thus we have 
both one way of looking at a black- 
bird and one way of looking at ex- 
istence. 


The Fundamental Idea 


The living creature and its environ- 
ment, imagination and reality, the 
mind and the world, this is the simplest 
and most elementary of all philosophi- 
cal ideas, as old as subject and object. 
Here is the fundamental idea of Stev- 
ens’ poetry—this duality of mind and 
world—and it permeates most of his 
writing. He uses it as his way of a 
proaching the great traditional sub- 
jects of poetry. He offers many vari- 
ations on this theme, and through its 
two concepts he sees his particular 
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vision of existence. One problem raised 
by this twofold concept is the prob- 
lem of knowledge. The problem arises 
because one’s experiences take place 
within oneself. Whatever is known is 
known by the mind; and the mind 
focuses emotion, memory, prejudice 
on everything that happens. We use 
our attitudes and past experiences in 
order to understand the present. Even 
the simple act of seeing is a process of 
learning, of interpreting the world. 


Infant, it is enough in life 

To speak of what you see. But wait 
Until sight wakens the sleepy eye 
And pierces the physical fix of things. 


Here, Stevens is speaking of sight as 
the discovering, interpreting, learning 
faculty of vision. 


In other poems Stevens approaches 
the problem of knowledge as one who 
considers that he looks within his own 
mind to know what vision of the 
world sight has brought him. Thus 
sight is an inward vision. He sees only 
what he can see with his human and 
personal limitations; it is what he 
wishes to see or what he seems com- 
pelled to see. In this way our experi- 
ences are so colored and qualified by 
our distinctly human characteristics 
that it is difficult to decide to what 
degree one’s knowledge is created by 
oneself or by the reality one is trying 
to comprehend. 

Thus, we may consider that any 
knowledge of something is largely 
made up of what we already conceive 
it to be. Another person, in this sense, 
is to us, at a given moment, our pre- 
concept of that person and never a 
constant image. One of Stevens’ ap- 
parently artless, innocent early poems 
on this theme, “The Apostrophe to 
Vincentine,” is appropriate to use here 
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because we have been examining Stev- 
ens only in a serious vein, and, as a 
consummate master of tone, he is ca- 
pable of a diversity of attitudes and 
feelings. This poem is a combination 
of pure theory and light, amusing 
verse, and a controlled example of 
the semi-comic, witty, delightful and 
yet profound. In each stanza the rhyth- 
mic pace varies in an accommoda- 
tion to the sense. 


The poem opens with a concept of 
a person as though stripped to the con- 
dition of a mere creature. 


I figured you as nude between 
Monotonous earth and dark blue sky. 
It made you seem so small and lean 
And nameless, 

Heavenly Vincentine. 


As Vincentine is conceived between 
monotonous earth and simple sky, 
without detail or significance and, with 
nothing offered as setting, she is re- 
duced to a nameless, small, lean white 
animal. Then, finding her attractive in 
her green dress, the poet perceives her 
womanly attributes. 


I saw you then, as warm as flesh, 
Brunette, 

But yet not too brunette, 

As warm, as clean. 

Your dress was green, 

Was whited green, 

Green Vincentine. 


Next seeing her vocal, active, convers- 
ing, participant, he finds through these 
social attributes his sense of her hu- 
manity. 


Then you came walking, 
In a group 

Of human others, 
Voluble. 

Yes: you came walking, 
Vincentine. 

Yes: you came talking. 
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Last, he thinks of her as she conceives 
of herself—as the focus of her personal 
world. Within her human conception, 
she is at the center of an endless uni- 
verse that is an extension of herself. 


And what I knew you felt 

Came then. 

Monotonous earth I saw become 

Illimitable spheres of you, 

And that white animal, so lean, 

Turned Vincentine, 

Turned heavenly Vincentine, 

And that white animal, so lean, 

Turned heavenly, heavenly 
Vincentine. 


Each stanza adds personal and human 
qualities and the last one, the supreme 
humanness of her own view of herself. 
These qualities are the result of a men- 
tal image or concept of the person and 
of her setting. Thus the person is what 
she is conceived to be. The “illimitable 
spheres of you” are the infinite set- 
ting of the human animal; and since 
one thinks of the world as surrounding 
one, with oneself as subject and every- 
thing else as predicate, the universe in 
this way is the circumstance of the 
self. And yet it is a circumstance that 
is within the person, because all of this 
is her conception of herself. Those 
“illimitable spheres” are both within 
her mind as well as about it. 

This is that constant theme of Ste- 
vens again—mind and the world—but 
this time the mind changing its world, 
creating in a sense that world out of 
what it conceives and what it feels. 
The poet is implying that things are 
not only what they are, but they are 
also what they seem to be. Naming 
his imagination, his conceiving mind, 
the “blue guitar,” he finds in another 
poem that 


Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar. 
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In his meditations concerning the re- 
lations of mind and world Stevens’ 
poetry reaches its highest level in his 
great poem on the imagination of the 
artist giving order and meaning to the 
world, “The Idea of Order at Key 
West.” Only two contrasting passages 
can be quoted here as illustration of 
the splendour of its rhetoric. As in- 
stance of pure matter, he says of the 
sea and its aimless motion: 


The water never formed to mind or 
voice, 

Like a body wholly body, fluttering 

Its empty sleeves. 


Of the imagination of the artist per- 
sonified as a singer: 
It was her voice that made 
The sky acutest at its vanishing. 
She measured to the hour its solitude. 
She was the single artificer of the 
world 
In which she sang. 


The water is shown as pure matter 
lacking the specific personal character 
of live things that are animated by a 
mind and its expression in a voice. 
Then, in illustration, water is com- 
pared to a garment without a wearer, 
moved by the wind as the sea is. The 
second quotation indicates that the 
imagination of the artist (the singer) 
makes most specific the thing farthest 
away and yet still known, still visible, 
the horizon, which stands for all those 
things passing out of our experience 
at every moment into indefiniteness 
and forgetfulness. The passage goes 
on to indicate that through imagina- 
tion we know our essential solitude, 
the singleness and isolation of each of 
us, especially of the artist who, when 
creating his work, feels as though what 
he creates comprises all he could real- 
ize at that moment. 
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At this point undoubtedly it will 
occur to some readers that, perhaps, 
there seems too much abstraction here. 
Poems are usually vehicles for experi- 
ence rather than for thinking. It is 
only natural to question what Stevens 
is doing with all this cognitive, almost 
philosophical content in his poetry. 
Although it may appear that he is ex- 
plaining an idea in a poem, he is really 
using his idea to formulate his experi- 
ence of the world, to realize it, to 
grasp what is real to form it into the 
crystal of a poem. 


On a few words of what is real in the 
world 


I nourish myself. 


Values in the Poetry 


The “few words” are his meditations 
in poetry on what it is to be alive; the 
“what is real” is his awareness, his ex- 
perience of living. It is life that he 
holds dear and celebrates. The values 
in his poetry are those of warmth, 
summer, love, nobility, reality, light, 
life as opposed to cold, denia!, hate, 
fantasy, pomposity, sterility, blackness, 
death. He shows the living moment of 
existence—the moment that is now— 
as a bright and inconceivably complex 
relationship of mind and world, with 
the person, the self, luminous, intent, 
aware, chameleon-like in the flowing 
changes of time and consciousness. To 
him all mysteries ever conceived by 
man are plain and simple and naive 
before the mystery of what it is to 
be. It is the reality of this instant of 
living that he cherishes. 


What more is there to love than I 
have loved? 

And if there be nothing more, 
O bright, O bright, 
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The chick, the chidder—barn and 

grassy chives 

Chome! clicks the clock, if there be 

nothing more. 

What is there more to love than 
this present instant of being, than this 
flow of vitality and experience, he 
asks, and then the clock tells him that 
if consciousness is a bright stream, yet 
it is flowing away. To a poet who 
cherishes life, time is a destroyer. 


It is time that beats in the breast and 
it is time 

That batters against the mind, silent 
and proud, 

The mind that knows it is destroyed 
by time. 

Time is a horse that runs in the heart, 
a horse 

Without a rider on a road at night. 

The mind sits listening and hears 
it pass. 


But Stevens’ most frequent image for 
time is the traditional one of a river 
flowing: 
The river that flows nowhere, like 
a sea. 


That river as the place of existence, 
the very condition of life, is both in- 
exorable and exuberant. 


The mere flowing of the water 
is a gayety, 
Flashing and flashing in the sun. 


Stevens’ emphasis is always on ani- 
mation. Experience is wonderful, en- 
chanted, an unbelievable good. This 
attitude toward his experiences is an- 
other fundamental characteristic of 
Stevens’ poetry and infuses his lan- 
guage and themes with their special 
buoyancy. His ardor for living 1s ex- 
pressed in one of his later poems, 
“Large Red Man Reading,” a parable 
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of sorts, filled with longing for all the 
realities of the senses. In its literal 
meaning this poem tells us of the dead 
returned from the place of the dead, 
“the wilderness of stars,” yearning for 
the reality of real things and real feel- 
ings known to the living, and able to 
sense this reality vicariously and only 
by listening to a reading of “the poem 
of life.” 


There were ghosts that returned to 
earth to hear his phrases, 
As he sat there reading, aloud, 
the great blue tabulae. 
7 were those from the wilderness 
of stars that had expected more. 


There were those that returned to hear 
him read from the poem of life, 


Of the pans above the stove, the pots | 


on the table, the tulips among them. 
They were those that would have 
wept to step barefoot into reality, 


Farther on, the allegorical meaning 
begins to disclose itself, the blue tabu- 
lae become poetry itself, the large 
red man reading from them, a poet 
standing for all poets. Stevens gives 
symbolic quality to his colors—blue 
for the imagined, red for strong feel- 
ing. Purple would then be the im- 
agined imbued with feeling. The pans, 
the pots, the tulips expand into all 
the everyday world, useful and beau- 
tiful, but taken for granted, merely 
scanned, not truly known for what it 
is. To shiver and feel the frost, to run 
fingers over leaves and thorns, to seize 
on what is ugly—these are acts of vivid 
recognition, a recognition that occurs 
through the power of the poetic im- 
agination to focus experience, to give 
sentience to it, to bring the mind 
closer to the thing it perceives. In 
terms of this interpretation the ghosts 
begin to solidify into all the usual 
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people whose sense of reality is inade- 
quate without poetry to intensify their 
realizations. 


There were those that returned to hear 
him read from the poem of life, 

Of the pans above the stove, the pots 
on the table, the tulips among them. 

They were those that would have 
wept to step barefoot into reality, 


That would have wept and been 
happy, have shivered in the frost 

And cried out to feel it again, have 
run fingers over leaves 

And against the most coiled thorn, 
have seized on what was ugly 


And laughed, as he sat there reading, 
from out the purple tabulae, 

The outlines of being and its 
expressings, the syllables of its law: 

Poesis, poesis, the literal characters, 
the vatic lines, 


Which in those ears and in those thin, 
those spended hearts, 

Took on color, took on shape and the 
size of things as they are 

And spoke the feeling for them, 
which was what they had lacked. 


Thus in this poem there are at least 
two possibilities for understanding—a 
meaning lying in an almost allegorical 
reading, the one we have just dis- 
cussed, and its openly stated meaning, 
that in which ghost, reader, the open 
books (or tabulae), the things named, 
stand only for themselves. Taking this 
immediate meaning of the poem and 
ignoring its possible symbolism, it ap- 
pears that Stevens has used a theme 
from Book XI of the Odyssey: the 
hungering of the dead for reality. Re- 
member Achilles’ famous lament: 
“Nay, speak not comfortably to me 
of death, O great Odysseus. Rather 
would I live on ground as the hireling 
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of another, with a landless man who 
had no great livelihood, than bear 
sway among all the dead that be de- 
parted.” Stevens’ spirits come “from 
the wilderness of stars” rather than 
from Homer’s Erebus. Instead of 
drinking the black blood of reality, the 
modern shades listen to a reading of 
the poem of life; and “those thin, 
those spended hearts” filled with his 
words that “spoke the feeling for 
them, which was what they had 
lacked” are an echo of the classical 
“senseless ghosts, the phantoms of men 
outworn.” Thus Stevens’ quite beau- 
tiful poem (although it must be ad- 
mitted somewhat pale itself, beside 
Homer’s) uses traditional literary ma- 
terial, and is infused with the ancient 
vigour of a myth. 

The poem is not diffuse even though 
there is more than one possible under- 
standing of it. On the contrary, the 
interaction of one meaning with an- 
other qualifies each one, strengthens 
both, imparts feeling and depth. In the 
allegorical meaning, the ordinary peo- 
ple of our world are compared to the 
dead from the stars of the surface 
meaning, and part of the emotional 
depth of the poem comes from a com- 
parison of our reaching toward reality 
through poetry to the longing that 
the ghosts have for life and its per- 
ceptual reality. And the fabled world 
of the ghosts receives strength from 
its association with the actual world 
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of this day. The intensity of all good 
allegory originates in the comparison 
of a real world to an imagined one. 

In Stevens’ poems, the real world, 
however, is always an imagined one, 
too. Remember, the only world we 
know is that within the mind. To what 
degree we make up this world we can 
never be sure because nothing is ever 
known except in our human way, 
through our human senses. The effort 
to realize as objectively as possible is 
instinctive in man. It is his yearning 
to know the real as it must be in it- 
self. The play of the imagination on 
the real, its conscious distortions and 
changes, all such themes and musings, 
and many others like them, are com- 
mon in Stevens. Throughout all his 
work he reiterates his pleasure in the 
transforming quality of the mind, es- 
pecially in its ability to see re- 
semblances, to see one thing in terms 
of another, to see the ducks in terms 
of children. For himself or for another 
the ducks in the park are seen as 
ducks, as instances of love and re- 
jection, life and death, or surrounding 
someone on the grass, a ring of ducks 
or of children. 


And one last look at the ducks is a look 
At lucent children round her in a ring. 


All poetry in this article is reprinted by per- 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publisher of 
The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens, 
copyright by Wallace Stevens. 











Planning a Literature Program 
for the Junior High School 


Ruth E 


The Journal policy of specific attention 
school led the editor to arrange for the 


. Reeves 


to the English program in the junior high 
writing of this solid article. Mrs. Reeves, 


who is the supervisor of secondary school English in the Houston Public Schools, 
identifies three major principles which should underlie the literature program, 


and illustrates with specific examples. 


T TROUBLE with being a “transi- 

tion-between” is that the junior 
high school student is neither one nor 
the other. How, then, shall he be 
treated? Perhaps as a post-graduate of 
the place-before, who needn’t bother 
any longer about learning to read—he 
knows how to read, or should know! — 
and who may therefore, in a nicely re- 
laxed manner, read an occasional story 
in class and later “discuss” which char- 
acter he liked best or whether he ever 
had an experience similar to the one 
described? 

Or perhaps he is to be treated as a 
baby, too immature for the place-after, 
who is to be kept in a state of pleas- 
ant mental inaction, waiting for the 
maturity that will plunge him into 
senior high school literature? Now, 
he is not too much a baby to conjugate 
verbs, we understand, and do research 
papers. But as for literature—well, how 
should he be treated? 

The dedicated, purposeful teacher 
of English is often restive in junior 
high school. As soon as he begins to 
get the “feel” of English teaching, he 
wants to move on to senior high. Re- 
cently a junior high school principal 


told me with enthusiasm that a young 
teacher in his school was creating 
among his seventh grade students an 
enormous interest in reading. In the 
teacher’s room I found the desk piled 
high with Teen Age Book Club books 
that were to be delivered to his after- 
noon classes. Among them were some 
of real literary value. The teacher said 
that the month before, he had en- 
couraged a few students to order such 
books as The Red Badge of Courage 
and David Copperfield and that he had 
been delighted with the response. This 
month others had ordered the books 
enjoyed by mature readers. 

He was to be congratulated, I said, 
on stimulating seventh grade students 
‘to read such books. Seventh graders 
were often much smarter than people 
realize and— His eyes were alert. “I 
want to get to senior high and teach 
Shakespeare!” 

“But you are!” I said. “You're get- 
ting them ready for Shakespeare.” 

No matter. He applied for a transfer 
to senior high. He didn’t get it this 
year, but he will keep trying. What 
does senior high school literature have 
that junior high school literature 
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doesn’t have—besides Julius Caesar and 
Macbeth, besides Silas Marner and 
The House of the Seven Gables? 

Certainly, three things that junior 
high classes often do have that senior 
high classes often lack are enthusiastic 
curiosity, imagination, and an amiable 
willingness to follow the teacher’s di- 
rections. Three elements, on the other 
hand, that senior high literature pro- 
grams often have that junior high pro- 
grams sometimes lack are these: (1) 
specificity and a vigorous attack, (2) 
solidity, and (3) stature. Surely both 
students and teachers would be hap- 
pier if these attributes were bestowed 
on junior high literature, too. The 
students would be challenged by class 
work in literature, and they would 
learn to read as they never have 
learned in elementary school. The 
teachers, too, would be challenged, for 
they probably decided to teach Eng- 
lish in the first place because they 
loved literature. 

An ideal junior high literature pro- 
gram may well contain these three 
elements as well as others peculiar to 
the transition stage. 


Specificity and a Vigorous Attack 


Now, specificity and vigor are ex- 
cellent approaches to the teaching of 
literature, as to the teaching of other 
subjects, but they must be used with 
restraint. We are discussing a program, 
not a classroom procedure. All relish 
for reading could easily be killed if 
the junior high students were put un- 
der pressure to make the kind of 
analysis of literature expected of ad- 
vanced-placement seniors. After all, 
the first serving of spinach to a baby 
usually consists of one bite only. Ap- 
preciational skills in literature should, 
in the beginning, be as delicately ad- 


ministered. The seventh and eighth 
and ninth grader’s quality of “tran- 
sitionship” must be acknowledged and 
respected. 

Suppose, for example, that a junior 
high class, having been briefly and 
artfully motivated, has read—or failed 
to read—a story. The story, presum- 
ably, has had—or has failed to have— 
an emotional or intellectual impact. 
The experienced teacher, having 
learned about human nature in junior 
high school, will no doubt first seek 
to discover (1) whether individuals 
in the class have actually read the 
story and (2) if they have read it, 
whether they have understood what 
happened therein. She will, in other 
words, deal with the content of the se- 
lection. 

She may then allow time for a short 
discussion of attitudes, since we all feel 
more secure with something about 
which we have expressed our feeling: 
What character did you like best? 
Have you ever had such an experi- 
ence? Junior high people being what 
they are, however, she will firmly 
and kindly keep herself and the class 
from becoming so enchanted with 
their confidences and experiences that 
the period is gone before they get 
back to the story. She will keep care- 
fully in mind that this discussion is 
not the ultimate aim in teaching the 
class this lesson. Indeed, the first ap- 
proach to real literary appreciation 
may well evolve from this discussion. 

One seventh grade class, for ex- 
ample, so disliked Gordon, in “The 
Had-Been” by Richard Sherman, that 
they said they hated the story. They 
didn’t even want to talk about it. The 
teacher agreed to drop the subject. 
Some days later, however, after the 
passage of time had somewhat softened 
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their feelings, she recalled to them 
their resentment of the poor sports- 
manship of Gordon and asked, “What 
do you think the author’s purpose was 
in this story? What was he trying to 
show you, the reader?” Then, a little 
later, the question naturally followed: 
“From whose point of view was the 
story written?” (Some help will prob- 
ably be needed for the answer to the 
first point-of-view question about a 
story; after the first time, it should be 
consistently asked about each story 
read.) The teacher continued, ““When 
did you first get a hint that the story 
was to be from the point of view of 
Gordon’s parents, especially the fath- 
er’s?” ... “If it had been from Gor- 
don’s point of view, how might the 
author have written the first para- 
graph?” 

Here might have followed a short 
composition assignment, with student 
authors writing the first paragraph 
from Gordon’s point of view. Thus, 
they may begin to understand the 
Gordons of the world, as well as cer- 
tain hidden messages in short stories— 
messages that the authors have been 
sending but that some readers have not 
been receiving. 

There is sometimes evident a curious 
squeamishness among junior high 
school literature teachers toward ask- 
ing specific, thought-provoking ques- 
tions, and, once such questions are 
asked, insisting on provable answers. 
“You'll spoil the story!” they warn. 
But will you? Or will you not, if 
you insist, make the selection just read 
a more important, a more significant 
object of study? 


Look at the arithmetic class. Per- 
haps having to work out the cost of 
buying linoleum for an erratically 
shaped floor detracts from the fine 
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rapture of day dreamers in mathemat- 
ics. Perhaps—but, on the other hand, 
the accurate solution of a problem 
that requires thinking through several 
steps gives a fine sense of achievement. 
The student has been somewhere and 
has done something. His whole at- 
titude toward mathematics is sharper, 
brighter, more respectful. Should not 
his imagination, his taste, his discrimi- 
nation be developing, through rigorous 
exercise in literature class? 

A really satisfactory program for | 
junior high literature, then, would be 
designed to teach students how to ap- 
preciate the literature they read 
through a full understanding of it. 
Through reading certain selections in 
common—either the whole class or 
groups within the class—that is, 
through answering thought-provoking 
questions and being required to prove 
the answers by actual reading aloud 
from the story—and also through oral 
and written compositions growing out 
of their reading, junior high school 
students should develop into discern- 
ing and appreciative readers. Besides, 
tenth grade teachers will no longer 
moan, “They don’t know how to read 
a story for anything but what-hap- 
pened-in-the-story. They can’t discuss 
it!” 

A curriculum bulletin from New 
York City says this: 


The teacher should . . . be prepared 
to recognize several important dis- 
tinctions: 

1. Between learning the content of 
literature, and learning the ap- 
preciation of it. 

2. Between reading with apprecia- 
tion and learning to read with 
appreciation 


These distinctions will make pos- 
sible an approach to teaching this sub- 
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ject in a way that offers a much more 
specific learning, together with the 
satisfaction that comes from seeing 
progress in specific directions. 


This bulletin indentifies and illus- 
trates specific appreciational skills for 
junior high school literature, and also 
suggests the grade levels at which each 
skill may be ee or emphasized. 
Does not a sense of security result for 
the teacher when goals are made so 
definite, so teachable as the following? 
Each is explained and _ illustrated.’ 
Two groups of immediate goals are 
suggested: (1) finding specific in- 
ferences when clues have been pointed 
out, and (2) recognizing various kinds 
of clues when inferences from them 
have already been presented. In 
the first group are listed the follow- 
ing: (a) inferring the appearance of 
the story person; (b) inferring his 
character; (c) inferring his motives, 
drives, and intentions; (d) in- 
ferring his feelings and moods; (e) 
understanding colorful, connotative 
words or expressions used figuratively; 
(f) understanding the precise shade 
of meaning of a word in a given con- 
text; (g) inferring the comparison in- 
tended by figurative language; (h) in- 
ferring the setting of a story from its 
opening; (i) —— the nature, 
trend, and problems of a story from 
its tile and opening paragraphs; (k) 
inferring the mood of a selection; and 
(1) recognizing humor. 

Here is an approach to the teach- 
ing of literature that will give the jun- 
ior high teacher something “to get his 
teeth into”—a condition somewhat 
lacking in our present program. Liter- 

‘Board of Education, City of New York, 
Reading: Grades 7, 8, 9. A Teacher’s Guide 
to Curriculum Planning. Curriculum Bulletin 


No. 11, 1957-1958 Series. 
‘Pages 137 and following pages. 
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ature becomes as teachable, as capable 
of being evaluated as mathematics, as 
grammar. 

The “vigor” mentioned in the sub- 
heading is, of course, that of the teach- 
er, not the class. This is not a case 
where the teacher can, day after day, 
write a list of questions on the board 
early in the morning and watch the 
class members write the answers to 
them. Sometimes, but not too often. 
Three elements of this attack are (1) 
realistic and spirited discussion with 
the right kinds of questions as the 
basis, (2) composition writing, and 
(3) evaluation of the writing. 

An eighth grade class that had read 
“Callie of Crooked Creek,” a story by 
Esther Greenacre Hall, was asked, 
“Would Callie’s father, if Callie hadn’t 
saved his life because of her knowl- 
edge of first aid gained through read- 
ing, ever have given her his permis- 
sion to read?” 

Now, people in the eighth grade 
are not always sure about literature; 
they seem to feel that their answer to 
such a question somehow reflects their 
own attitudes. They don’t quite be- 
lieve that they can shift the whole re- 
sponsibility to the author. The answers 
therefore were, as the girls smiled for- 
givingly at the idiosyncracies of fath- 
ers, “Oh, yes, he would have changed. 
He would have seen how much it 
meant to her to be allowed to read, 
and he would have let her.” Yet, asked 
to find some indication that the father 
in the story would have changed his 
nature, they were embarrassed and 
shook their heads helplessly. 

Speaking to Houston English teach- 
ers, Dr. Powell Stewart, professor of 
English at the University of Texas, 
made this point strongly: Teachers of 
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literature should always introduce 
questions of interpretation with “What 
did the author intend that—?” or 
“What impression did the author ex- 
pect the reader to get of—?” The stu- 
dents must distinguish between life in 
general, he said, and what the author 
presented in this selection to make the 
impression on the reader that he in- 
tended to make. 

Perhaps, stated thus, Dr. Stewart’s 
advice sounds like a stern approach to 
junior high school students. However, 
if we apply it with discretion—as the 
iron in spinach, bit by bit—junior high 
school students will begin to read with 
greater discernment. 

The teaching of literature may often 
be accompanied by writing assign- 
ments. Has the description of the set- 
ting induced a mood in the reader? 
Then the student, having examined the 
author’s method of using connotative 
words and selection of details, may 
also write a description designed to in- 
duce a mood. No doubt, as some of 
these student-written descriptions are 
read aloud, the class will quite sol- 
emnly consider them superior to the 
model. 

Mr. Edward Gordon, who served as 
a consultant in Houston during the 
past year, suggested an intriguing pro- 
gram. He has selected several stories 
each of which is particularly strong 
in one kind of technique. The entire 
class reads the story and, under the 
teacher’s direction, studies the author’s 
method—perhaps, for example, of 
character portrayal through conversa- 
tion. There follows a writing assign- 
ment of this kind: Suppose you are 
sitting in a booth in a restaurant next 
to two people that you can hear but 
cannot see. Write a conversation that 
may take place between them; make 
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the conversation show what each per- 
son is like. True, while some students 
will do extremely well on such an as- 
signment, others may find it very hard 
to do so, contributing little besides 
what was suggested in the detailed ex- 
planation of the assignment. Yet these 
comparatively unimaginative students 
will listen with real appreciation to the 
conversations written by the others, 
and most of them will become more 
sensitive to this kind of characteriza- 
tion in short stories. Mr. Gordon’s 
third step is to recommend other short 
stories and books that are especially 
strong in the same way. These books 
are later made the subject of class dis- 
cussion. 

Another kind of writing about liter- 
ature that junior high students may 
learn to do is the character study, or 
some other kind of organized com- 
ment on an individual selection, using 
plentiful references to the story for il- 


lustration. This kind of writing, as | 


well as the kind described earlier, if 
it is to be successful, must be carefully 
and fully assigned. 

With consistent—though not daily- 
practice, the junior high school stu- 


dent should gain appreciational skills | 


in reading literature. The next ques- 
tion is: Will he use those skills? 


Solidity 

No one even hopes that the mathe- 
matics student will spend his time out- 
side of school hours working on non- 
required problems. It is most impor- 
tant, however, that the literature stu- 
dent develop a taste for literature that 
will stay with him throughout his life. 
The junior high school literature pro- 
gram should be designed to make the 
student aware of the richness of en- 
joyment and personal fulfillment to 
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be found in reading. Consequently, 
there should be a place in the program 
for reading around a unit and for in- 
dividualized reading. There are as 
many approaches to each unit as the 
number of literature teachers multi- 
plied by the number of classes taught. 


The special value of reading around 
a unit is that each student can read on 
his own level of ability and yet can 
contribute to the subsequent discus- 
sion. The eighth grade boy who reads 
on a fourth grade level can answer a 
specific question about his book as 
definitely and as knowledgeably as the 
one who reads on a fourteenth grade 
level. Another value is that reading 
for specific reasons may encourage at- 
tentiveness to something in addition to 
the actual story. 


Reading to notice the treatment of 
a subject. The girl in the seventh grade 
who said, “I liked the story because it 
was really about an animal—not just 
about the people who came in contact 
with the animal,” was suggesting a 
unit. Everyone in the class might read 
a book-length animal story and then 
be prepared to say, with documentary 
evidence, whether the story was really 
about the animal itself or the people 
concerned with the animal. If the ani- 
mal is spotlighted, as in The Call of 
the Wild, a panel of several students, 
each of whom has read a different 
book, might tell what qualities of ani- 
mals are presented, and in what way 
they are presented, and then evaluate 
their validity in the light of their ex- 
perience. If, on the other hand, the 
teal interest of the story is in the re- 
lation of the people to the animal, 
then a panel, with several stories as 
the basis, might tell what these qual- 
ities are and how the author brought 
them to light. 
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Or perhaps an eighth grade class 
has enjoyed some adventure stories in 
the anthology: Exactly what made 
the story interesting? Was it the 
threat of physical danger or something 
else? Is it being identified with the 
central character? How does the au- 
thor assure that you will be interested 
in the main character; where did you 
first become interested in him? From 
whose point of view is the story told? 
How important is the description? 

After notes have been made about 
the special qualities of adventure 
stories, the class may be assigned the 
reading of book-length adventure 
stories. On a certain day the questions 
in the notebooks may be applied to 
the books read individually—perhaps 
in a written composition, perhaps in 
class or group discussion. 

In the ninth grade biographies may 
be read to discover, among other 
things, what makes a biography inter- 
esting reading. Does this author “fic- 
tionalize”? Does the title sound like the 
title of a novel? What part of the per- 
son’s life does the author cover most 
fully? Why? Mature ninth grade stu- 
dents, after such reading and such anal- 
ysis, might read an encyclopedic ac- 
count of some person’s life and try re- 
counting one small incident of that life 
in the style of a modern biographer. 

Object, information. In English 
class, as well as in history or geogra- 
phy class, students may read books se- 
lected for the information to be gained 
—biographies of great authors, of ex- 
plorers, of Presidents, of Presidents’ 
wives, and novels of other lands and 
other times. The advisability of in- 
cluding this kind of reading is sug- 
gested in Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading: 
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Some stories, particularly in recent 
times, have been written chiefly for 
the purpose of orienting the reader to 
the physical world. The author is a 
geographer or a scientist in novelist’s 
clothing, so to speak. In such books 
the story is there to create interest 
and to keep the reader interested all 
through the passages of description. 
But skillful young readers who have 
learned to avoid descriptive passages 
deftly skip over these for passages 
with action or conversation. Thus, 
they read the book quite rapidly and 
emerge unscathed by the environment 
of the Pueblo Indian or of Chilly, the 
Eskimo Boy.* 

Personal identification in human re- 
lationships. There are many units of 
reading designed to help in the quest 
for adjustment to living: books about 
people who have lived through a crisis 
of some kind, who have met fear, 
who have chosen careers, who have 
had problems in living with another 
generation. In excellent annotated lists 
of books, such as Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations, published by the 
American Council on Education, and 
the two lists for secondary schools 
published by the NCTE—Your Read- 
ing (7-9) and Books for You (10-12) 
—are suggestions for units. The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary 
School, as well as back copies of The 
English Journal, provide recommenda- 
tions, also. 

Different students need different 
kinds of understanding to attain emo- 
tional maturity; they should learn that 
much of that understanding can be 
gained through reading. 


When literature really succeeds 
with us, it is experience, and we find 





*Ruth Strang and others, Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1955), p. 147. 
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in it the same experience that we find 
in life itself.* 


The English teacher cannot be so 
well acquainted with all his students 
that he can know all their problems, 
nor can he be so well read that he 
can suggest exactly the right book for 
every problem. The librarian, how- 
ever, can often suggest the right book, 
and, again, the annotated lists may 
help the teacher. 

Time may be given in class oc- | 
casionally for recommendations of 
books by students, and the teacher 
may also recommend books, perhaps 
through reading aloud parts and show- 
ing the book to the class. Time may 
be given also for the actual reading 
of these books, for not every stu- 
dent’s home is so organized as to per- 
mit quiet times for reading. 


Stature 


The literature program should be 
specific and solid. It should be a 
planned and evaluated part of the Eng- 
lish course, closely related to compo- 
sition writing. Literature should not 
be a stepchild in the English class in 
junior high school, permitted inside 
only on special days and then called 
Reading. Developmental reading, re- 
medial reading should be present, too, 
in the school, but there should also be 
literature, and students should know 
that this is literature. 

Three other suggestions may be 
made for this program. First, perhaps 
the junior high students see little dif- 
ference between the anthology of 
rather short pieces they are using here 
and the readers they had in elementary 
school. Most seventh through ninth 

‘George Robert Carlsen, “Literature and 


Emotional Maturity,” The English Journal, 
38 (March 1949), pp. 130-138. 
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graders—those of average and above 
average ability at least—will benefit 
from the study in common of book- 
length selections. Since paperbacks are 
becoming so plentiful, the books may 
be purchased by the students. Books 
may be read and discussed by the 
whole class in common, or, if abilities 
vary greatly, by groups within the 
class. Such books as Johnny Tremain, 
Treasure Island, The Black Arrow, 
Lorna Doone, David Copperfield, and 
many others are already available in 
paperback editions. Still others may 
be published if there is a demand for 
them. These books may become the 
subject of rather intensive study and 
may then serve as the basis of com- 
parison with other books that are read 
individually. 

Junior high classes also enjoy long 
narrative poems. Most classes will need 
skillful motivation at the beginning 
and much help from the teacher, in- 
cluding reading aloud. Classes should 
also be allowed to perform some sort 
of culminating activity at the com- 
pletion of their study. 


A ninth grade teacher in Houston 
who read The Lady of the Lake and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream with 
one class, in addition to the material 
in the anthology, asked for an evalua- 
tion of the class work at the end of 
the year. Without exception the study 
of these two pieces of literature was 
the choice of all. The following com- 
ment was typical (a boy’s): 


When you told us that we were 
going to study poetry, I thought, “Oh, 
no!” because I have never been very 
fond of it. I had a real surprise com- 
ing, though. After we finished The 
Lady of the Lake my opinion com- 
pletely changed about poetry and 


English too. These last few weeks 
have really been a joy. 


Perhaps another way in which we 
have been treating junior high students 
as though they are less mature than 
they are is in the use of the language 
of literature. We have talked about 
certain figures of speech, such as the 
simile and the metaphor, but we have 
spoken of them in much the same tone 
that we use for parts of speech. Many 
other terms we have neglected en- 
tirely. 

In Houston last year we tried an in- 
teresting experiment. Four televised 
programs were given, on school time, 
for the benefit of two ninth grade 
classes in each junior high school. The 
privilege of viewing the program was 
limited to two classes, both because of 
scheduling difficulties with a larger 
number and because of our desire to 
have the same students view all four 
programs so that we could get an eval- 
uation. The programs were planned 
and given by four “major-work” 
twelfth grade classes. 


The purpose of the first program 
was to teach ninth graders how to read 
a novel with greater appreciation; that 
of the second, how to read a play; 
that of the third, how to read a biog- 
raphy; and that of the fourth, how to 
read poetry. Each twelfth grade class 
took the project very seriously, work- 
ing for some weeks with the teacher 
to think of just the right points to 
make and how to make them. Each 
student in the ninth grade classes was 
required to write a paragraph after 
viewing the program to tell what he 
had learned from it. 


Ninth grade teachers report a great 
surge of interest in such techniques as 
(Continued on page 392) 








Anthologies in the High School 
Classroom?— Never! 


John F. Warner, Jr. 


This article may not be designed to win friends among editors and publishers 
of current anthologies, but it may influence people. Mr. Warner, an ex-marine 
and an English teacher at the Longmeadow, Massachusetts, High School, ex- 
presses some very frank opinions about the anthologies available for use in 
high school. (As one who enjoys publishers’ parties at the annual convention, 
the editor reminds readers that responses to the article should be addressed to 


the author, not the editor!) 


Ws I accepted my first high 

school teaching position in 1956, 
I felt quite similar to the way that I 
did when, in 1953, I strutted, Chan- 
ticleer-like, as a neophyte marine sec- 
ond lieutenant: new suit, new jewelry, 
new haircut, and new feeling—one of 
elation mixed with nervous expect- 
ancy. As a second lieutenant, how- 
ever, I was most fortunate to have at 
my disposal a first sergeant who had 
been an outstanding marine since 1935; 
thus, while circumstances and history 
demanded that I learn quickly and 
correctly all the intangibles of leader- 
ship unable to be taught during OCS 
and Basic School, I had my worthy 
Polonius, upon whom I could—and did 
—lean heavily for information, instruc- 
tion, and instillation of confidence. 
Sorrowfully, however, it was in the 
fortunate possession of such a dedi- 
cated master sergeamt that the com- 
parison ends. 

Oh, that I could have had his civil- 
ian counterpart at my side when I ex- 
citedly drove home—signed contract 
in my pocket, textbooks at my side— 
that day in August 1956! 


I was to teach English to one sec- 
tion of freshmen, two sections of jun- 
iors, and two sections of seniors—125 
pupils in all. BUT, no curriculum 
guide, no course of study, no supple- 
mentary textbooks—only a literature 
series (grades 9, 10, 11, and 12) and 
a grammar series covering the same 
grade levels. Given the proper edu- 
cational background, the proper tools, 
and the intrinsic value of a civilian 
“first sergeant,” it indeed would have 
been a utopia; one could mold and 
construct a course of study that would 
be creative, challenging (both to 
teacher and pupil), and worthwhile. 
In short, the burgeoning enthusiasm 
of the new teacher could be directed 
and tempered by the experience and 
relative sobriety of the long-term in- 
structor. 

But utopias are difficult to locate, if 
indeed they occur anywhere on earth 
— especially in schools — and mine, 
with its small size (300 pupils, 17 
teachers), was nothing if non-utopian 
in these matters. No experienced Eng- 
lish teachers; in fact, no other English 
teachers in the senior high school—to 
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paraphrase the familiar cliche, I was 
the head, foot, tail, heart, and soul of 
the English department. This was to 
be, if at all, a one-man show, and I 
was it! 

I believe I was, however, reasonably 
well-trained, both in content and 
methods; and I dauntlessly pursued 
my original intention of at least rough- 
ingin a semblance of a course of study 
for each of my sections for the school 
year. 

How soon my enthusiasm and en- 
ergy for the task were flagged when I 
closely examined the literature text- 
books, if I be not slurring the term 
“textbook.” It is true that I had had 
no close association with high school 
anthologies since my own secondary 
school days (1943-1947), but I was 
ill-prepared for the shock which ar- 
rested me. Generally, the anthologies 
looked like poorly conceived hybrids 
of Reader’s Digest and Life! They 
were nothing but a polygot of con- 
densations, excerpts, and abridge- 
ments; and of photographs and 
sketches, liberally sprinkled with color 
plates designed, I suppose, to instill a 
sort of interest in the pupils and to 
motivate. Attractive and appealing as 
they were, no doubt, closer inspection 
showed that they were as false as 
Macbeth’s smile. 

Because my own particular sphere 
of interest and preparation lies in the 
field of American literature, it was to 
this text that I first turned my atten- 
tions, receiving for my interest a se- 
vere jolt of indignation. I had opened 
the anthology fully prepared to read, 
to re-read, to organize, and to write, 
in an attempt to convey just a modi- 
cum of my own love for American 
heritage and literature to my students; 
but what to read? what to re-read? 
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Oh, I could read “Huswifery” by 
Edward Taylor, but not “Sacramental 
Meditations” or “God’s Determina- 
tions.” I could read an excerpt from 
Jonathan Edwards’ “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” but noth- 
ing of his “Personal Narrative.” 
Search though I did, I could find not 
one word of Anne Bradstreet or Cot- 
ton Mather or Roger Williams or John 
Winthrop. I could read a trite excerpt 
from Sara Kemble Knight's diary, but 
nothing from Samuel Sewall’s. I could 
read a few pages from William Byrd’s 
“History of a Dividing Line,” telling 
me that Carolina nights were often 
cold and uncomfortable in winter, but 
not one jot of the egotistical yet mov- 
ing writings of John Smith. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—this para- 
gon of American thought and intel- 
lectuality—was presented by the in- 
clusion of five short excerpts (How 
I’ve come to despise that word!) from 
his essays along with twelve (count 
em) quotations from these essays, a 
total coverage of three pages. 


Thoreau is important enough, evi- 
dently, for two brief selections from 
his book Walden: “Reflections” and 
the ubiquitous “Battle of the Ants.” 
At least the editors were magnanimous 
enough to mention the fact that he 
had written such a book. They even 
(shades of a money culture!) took a 
few lines to include his estimate of 
building costs for his Walden Pond 
hut, but they never told us WHY he 
had gone there, WHAT he had hoped 
to prove by this experiment, or 
WHAT his CONCLUSIONS were! 

Speaking generally of the entire 
group of Concord writers, the editors 
—and I quote—in speaking of Tran- 
scendentalism, say: “You needn’t try 
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to define Transcendentalism now. . .” 
Well, when? 

Mark Twain, incredulously, is cov- 
ered by a selection from Life on the 
Mississippi, one from Roughing It, and 
one from Innocents Abroad, all 
abridged. There was not even a single 
chapter, abridged or otherwise, from 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, or 
the Prince and the Pauper. 


The Basic Problem 


The list is unending; I could go on 
page-by-page, chapter-by-chapter, an- 
thology-by-anthology, but this would 
merely be belaboring my premise: that 
present day high school literary an- 
thologies have no place in the high 
school because they do not fulfill their 
original task. These examples, since 
they are representative of the typical 
anthology aimed at, in the words of 
a salesman, “Your average kids,” show 
the nadir to which such texts have 
fallen. 

The rhapsodically beautiful descrip- 

tive and paroxically laughable passages 
from Huckleberry Finn, the genuine 
outspokenness of “Civil Disobedi- 
ence,” the mystically haunted “Ly- 
geia,” the paradoxically serio-humor- 
ous “Deacon’s Masterpiece”—all miss- 
ing. 
To touch for a moment upon the 
inclusion of a novel—or perhaps I 
should say the lack of a novel—the 
editors have this to say: 


It is easy to see why there is no 
complete novel in this book. There is 
not enough space for one along with 
all the other selections that are needed 
to give you a good view of American 
literature. 


A good view? Not enough space? 
By actual count, I totalled thirty- 
three full-page photographs of such 


aay 
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completely inane subjects as a clipper 
ship, a tree, a boy walking along a 
lane, and a stone wall, to specify a 
few. Each of the thirty-three photo- 
graphs was irrelevant and unintegrated 
with the subject matter at hand. 

Added to these thirty-three photo- 
graphs were eight full-page color 
plates and a two-page “Literary Map 
of Modern America,” in which the 
artist evidently has limited the con- 
tributors to modern American liter- 
ature to a not-so-select rg 
Even a cursory examination failed to 
locate the pictures of Hemingway, 
Farrell, Dreiser, Hersey, Fitzgerald, or 
Wilder. 

Not enough space? Poppycock! 
Must I look at a kodachrome land- 
scape of New England in the fall, or 
the Golden Gate Bridge in the sun- 
light? Must I chuckle at a photograph 
of a bandy-legged duck waddling her 
way down a country lane? Can’t we 
save these for Look and Life? Can't 
the space—and cost—better be used 
for the inclusion of a novel? Can’t the 
total number of selections be reduced 
or expanded to include complete se- 
lections? Can’t the selections offered 
be of better quality and more truly 
representative of America’s literature? 
Has the condensation craze tran- 
scended scholarly literature? Must we 
pay $4.50 for a glorified Reader’s Di- 
gest? 

In the entire anthology I can truth- 
fully say that I recognized not more 
than two or three selections that could 
inspire a student to argument; not 
more than one or two which would 
stimulate a student to thought or 
would create in him a glowing love 
of our literary heritage. What little 
thinking that might have been opened 
for the student by the selections was, 
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however, completed by the editors 
“.. . of course, lines 10-12 sum up 
the theme of this poem. . .”) or was 
wasted by the generalized (“Where 
do the feelings that written words con- 
tain come from?”) or painfully limited 
(“What frequently quoted lines do 
you find here?” “Of what in life is the 
Raven a symbol?”) questions and com- 
ments with which they feel obligated 
to supplement each selection. 


The editors state that Whittier is 
often guilty of straining for rhymes 
in his poems; I maintain that they are 
so often guilty of straining for ques- 
tions that the anthology invariably 
reads like a padded Sunday news- 
paper: “The price is high, so let’s give 
him a ‘fat’ edition so he thinks he’s 
getting his money’s worth.” The only 
persons who might make use of these 
questions are the uninformed or un- 
inspired teacher, or the harried study 
hall supervisor (“Nothing to do? Is 
that your ‘lit’ book? Write out the 
answers to questions 1-5 on page 599 
before the end of this period, or it’s 
detention for you!”). If they (the edi- 
tors) feel that these questions and self- 
helps, such as Test Yourself, Reading 
Speed and Comprehension, Interpret- 
ing Figurative Language, Vocabulary 
Building, etc., etc., etc., must be some- 
where, let them be added to the teach- 
er’s guide designed to accompany the 
text and (I hope) gather dust in the 
bottom of some murky file cabinet. 
As the substitute, I should like to see 
adopted a philosophy reminiscent of 
O.B. Super, who, in the introduction 
of his edition of Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables (D. C. Heath, 1903), 
stated: 


The notes are not numerous.. . 
because I did not wish to deprive the 
earnest student of the pleasure of mak- 


ing discoveries and of conquering 
difficulties, nor the instructor of the 
necessity of implementing the notes 
from his own knowledge. 


Until such an attitude is adopted 
with anthologies, however, it appears 
that as our physiological teeth are rot- 
ting from a surfeit of creamy mashed 
potatoes, so our literary teeth are rot- 
ting from an underexposure to tough 
but edible intellectual nourishment. 


The Problem Broadens 


Needless to surmise, I was quite dis- 
turbed at this situation. But disturb- 
ance was not solving my problem: I 
still had English classes to teach, and 
not enough appropriate literature to 
present. 

I turned, first, to the publishers. In 
my naivete, I felt that there must be 
some anthologies which would meet 
the specifications of interesting, stim- 
ulating, argumentative, representative 
literary selections. I combed profes- 
sional magazines and books for the 
names of publishers who offered high 
school anthologies; to these companies 
I sent letters requesting examination 
copies of their books. In return, 
throughout the balance of the year, a 
series of flyers, textbooks, anthologies, 
and salesmen flooded my mailbox and 
my room, as I struggled manfully to 
accomplish something with my poly- 
glot anthologies, desperately attempt- 
ing to supplement their meagre fare 
with my personal library, with record- 
ings, with readings, with mimeographs, 
and with sheer memory and personal 
experience. I must admit that by real- 
istic standards (let alone utopian!) 
I was failing in my intentions. 

But what changed my dismay to 
utter despair were the results of the 
careful reading to which I submitted 
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each anthology so willingly mailed or 
glowing delivered by its company’s 
representative. After carefully ex- 
amining some twenty-seven offerings, 
I found all, in general format and ac- 
ceptability, to be stereotypes of the 
American literature text I have just 
described! 

The only ones with novels were 
the freshman editions (novel most 
often included: Great Expectations) 
and the sophomore editions (Silas 
Marner, a book almost certain to dam- 
age irreparably the novel reading in- 
terests of young people), and these 
were—what else!—abridgements. 


All the anthologies heavily favored 
condensations and excerpts (one even 
offered Chaucer’s “Prologue” and 
“Nun’s Priest’s Tale” in PROSE!). 
Gaudy covers (teenagers conversing 
in convertibles parked on tree-shaded 
lanes seemed to be a favorite cover 
for these books, although I fail to see 
any correlation with the content) re- 
splendent color plates, sketches galore 
—all pre-empting the written word. 


As I read, I thought of the words of 
a prominent Massachusetts photog- 
rapher who at a Parent-Teachers 
Association meeting several years ago 
discussed — completely seriously — the 
premise that the photograph and the 
motion picture would someday sup- 
plant the written word in the learning 
process. At the time, I had listened in- 
credulously, then laughed; but as I 
read these sample books, his words 
came back to haunt me. 


By actual count, these anthologies 
contained from eight to seventeen 
full-page full-color plates, from 
twenty-nine to forty-six full-page 
black and white photographs, and 
from thirty-eight to sixty-four sketches 
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that pre-empted written works. Their 
prices ranged from $3.40 to $4.48. A 
value, economically? An educational 
asset? A means mf exhibiting culture 
and heritage to students? I hardly 
think so. 

In their effort to do too much with 
too little, these anthologies do nothing 
to further interest in literature or to 
reach their own objective of, if I as- 
sume correctly, presenting a compre- 
hensive anthology of the best rep- 
resentative literature of a particular 
type or nation or era. 


The Solution 


With the usual avenues of literary 
intellectuality thus closed to me and 
consequently with my problem still 
unsolved, I turned, with some trepida- 
tion, to the paperbacks. I had heard 
the usual arguments citing fragile con- 
struction, indecent covers, and general 
poor publicity, parent-wise (paper- 
backs were, it seemed, fast becoming 
the twentieth century’s dime novel— 
to be hidden and read clandestinely in 
one’s own boudoir); but I decided, de- 
spite these popular misconceptions, to 
invest some $200 of the textbook 
budget in the purchase of paperbacks. 

I bought Huckleberry Finn, The 
Scarlet Letter, A Tale of Two Cities, 
The Red Badge of Courage, Return of 
the Native, Walden, Emerson’s Es- 
says, Pygmalion, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Hamlet, Macbeth, The 
Merchant of Venice, and volumes of 
poetry and short stories—all in suf- 
ficient numbers for distribution of in- 
dividual copies to members of particu- 
lar classes. In addition I chose some 
one hundred supplementary titles to 
augment my classroom library—vary- 
ing from Seven Famous Greek Plays 
to Modern American Humor and from 
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David Copperfield to The Good 
Earth. 

For my investment I received no 
pictures, no questions, no self-helps, 
no teacher’s guides; nothing but the 
original and complete texts of the re- 
spective authors, and an occasional 
very scholarly introduction, the latter, 
I might add, often being as avidly read 
by my students as the works them- 
selves. I organized their study into 
chronological periods of literature; we 
(the students and I) supplement the 
shorter works and novels by referring 
to literary histories for background 
information. 

All this was accomplished for the 
relatively insignificant outlay of per- 
haps $1.60 per pupil. When one con- 
siders the average price of $4.00 for 
the hard-cover anthologies, the initial 
monetary saving becomes quite sig- 
nificant; the increase in intellectual ma- 
terial is incalculable. 

Paperbacks are no nanacea for the 
problem of watered down anthologies, 
however. They do present the prob- 
lems which I have previously men- 
tioned, but these can be easily over- 
come or turned to work for one. 

The problem of indecent covers 
often can be surmounted by reorder- 
ing another edition of the same book, 
or, if another edition is not available, 
by the simple expedient of affixing 
another cover over the objectionable 
one. The problem of their being 
thought of as nineteenth-century pulp 
novels can best be solved by a wide 
publication and distribution of the se- 
lected titles. Their greatest drawback, 
obviously, is their inherent fragile 
construction, although I think this 
limitation is somewhat overdrawn. I 
can state, with complete veracity, that 
our copies of The Red Badge of Cour- 
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age have seen their way through three 
years and six sections of use with my 
juniors, with the insignificant loss of 
five of the original thirty copies—two 
having been lost and three rendered 
unreadable by extremely rough usage. 
My youngsters, I am certain, are as 
lively, energetic, forgetful, and diffi- 
cult with textbooks as any others; yet, 
ironically, they seem to take better 
care of these paperbacks than of their 
regular school books. Certain I am, at 
least, that the size of these books 
which allows them to be thrust into 
the sanctuary of the pocket or purse, 
has much to do with their surprising 
life span. 


Paradoxically, this same fragile con- 
struction, if it does take an abnormally 
high toll, may also be an advantage. 
For a remarkably minute investment, 
the teacher can resupply his classes 
with entirely new and different sub- 
ject matter each few years; the enor- 
mous amount of fine literature avail- 
able will insure that no resultant quali- 
tative loss in intellectual nourishment 
will be felt. Thus the student will not 
suffer, and the teacher will gain in en- 
thusiasm caused by a variety of liter- 
ature. What, I ask, could become more 
burdensome than to teach Silas Marner 
or Julius Caesar year after unending 
year? 

This is how, for the present, I have 
solved my problem. The paperbacks, 
as I have said, are no panacea; but they 
will continue to reign supreme in my 
classroom until I can locate a text that 
is truly comprehensive and represen- 
tative of the excellent literary works 
available, until these same texts dis- 
pense with their color plates and inane 
questions and self-helps, until they dis- 
pense with abridgements and conden- 
sations. 








Linguistics and Grammar 


Robert D. Williams 


What major linguistic principles should the high school teacher apply to the 
teaching of grammar? In this period of transition in the teaching of the English 
language, teachers will welcome this succinct analysis. Dr. Williams, a former 
student of C. C. Fries, is a professor of English at the Wisconsin State College, 


Superior, Wisconsin. 


T HE RAPID development of lingustics 

during the last thirty years is at last 
beginning to bear fruit in the form of 
new textbooks aimed at making the 
teaching of grammar what Professor 
James Sledd, in reviewing three of 
these texts published in 1956, called 
“linguistically respectable.”* What 
chance do these books have of being 
accepted, and what changes do they 
demand of the average high school 
teacher? 

If we consult the volume, The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary 
School published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, or the 
pronouncements of one of the Na- 
tional Council’s leaders, Professor Rob- 
ert Pooley, the answer to both ques- 
tions seems to be “very little.” In his 
Teaching English Grammar Pooley 
reviews briefly the works of Fries, 
Roberts, and Whitehall and admits 
that the latter two contain some in- 
teresting insights and suggestions, but 
he then rejects any change in termin- 
ology and outlines a course of study 

*Language, 33, No. 2 (April-June 1957), p. 
261. 

The books Sledd was reviewing are Harold 
Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company; Donald J. 
Lloyd and Harry Warfel, American English in 


its Cultural Setting, Alfred A. Knopf; and Paul 
Roberts, Patterns of English, Harcourt, Brace. 


which seems to contain not a single 
technique or concept which was not 
old in 1932. 

What apparently has moved Profes- 
sor Pooley to this conservative recom- 
mendation is the conviction, which he 
shares with many NCTE members, 
that grammar is not a pure but an 
applied science. Though he argues 
very cogently that grammar should 
never be taught as a means of incul- 
cating correct usage, he feels that it 
can be used to “develop sentence struc- 
ture.” The National Council similarly 
assumes that grammar must be func- 
tional, that the only possible reason for 
teaching it is to help students to listen, 
speak, read, and write better, and that 
to examine the language for any but 
this practical purpose is to be thought 
of as the playing of “an entertainingly 
intricate game.” 

This position is strikingly like that 
which all practical men used to take 
toward the sciences before the war. 
The linguist’s position, on the other 
hand, is that of the pure scientist who 
pursues truth for its own sake and 
leaves the application to follow as it 
will. He would insist that you have 
no more right to test the value of the 
study of language to a student by the 
number of beautiful sentences he 
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writes than you have to test the value 
of psychology by the number of his 
friends. Though, like his fellow sci- 
entists, the linguist is confident that 
the truth will ultimately make him 
free, he knows, like them, that it is 
fatal to measure his progress toward 
truth by his progress toward freedom. 


Grammar for the linguist is the most 
human of the sciences, because it in- 
vestigates that species of activity 
which most clearly distinguishes man 
from the beast and one race of men 
from another. As for its place in edu- 
cation, E. B. White, though not a 
linguist, expressed the linguist’s view- 
point when he said, “A school 
child should be taught grammar—for 
the same reason that a medical student 
should be taught anatomy. Having 
learned about the exciting mysteries 
of an English sentence, the child can 
then go forth and speak and write 
any damn way he pleases.”” 


This is sound educational philoso- 
phy. The difficulty has been, not that 
teachers have tried to teach grammar 
for its own sake rather than for the 
sake of the child’s sentence structure, 
but that much that has been taught 
in the name of grammar has been so 
arbitrary, so foreign to the English 
language, and so confusing that all the 
excitement of pursuit has been lost in 
the dizzy whirl of circular and over- 
lapping definitions. The sentence was 
a mystery all right, but in the religious 
sense of the word, a mystery in which 
all questions and doubts were an- 
swered by dogma and ritual. 


What is required of the English 
teacher, if she is to make any progress 


*Quoted from Donna Worrall Brown, Wal- 
lace C. Brown, and Dudley Bailey, Form in 
Modern English (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958), p. 9. 


toward making the mystery of the 
English sentence as exciting as the 
mystery of the atom or of life, is not an 
immediate conversion to the tech- 
niques and terminology of the lin- 
guist, but only an open mind and 
the adoption of certain basic prin- 
ciples. 


Primacy of Spoken Language 


The first principle is that the spoken 
language is primary and that the writ- 
ten language is only an inadequate 
representation of the spoken language. 
The National Council’s Commission 
on the English Curriculum acknowl- 
edges that “The spoken language is 
the language,”® but without recogniz- 
ing the implications of the proposition 
for the teaching of grammar. Many of 
the structural signals by which we 
distinguish noun from verb, head 
word from modifier, gerund from 
participle, are lost when the sentence 
Is set down in writing, so that to 
analyze the structure of many sen- 
tences it is essential to know how they 
are to be read. To put it another way, 
many sentences which are clear in 
speech are ambiguous in print. Profes- 
sor Pooley, for example, challenges 
Professor Fries to analyze “by struc- 
tural analysis alone” the statement 
“Professor Rakes Leaves after College 
Commencement.”* By alone Pooley 
means without reference to lexical 
meaning, but it is not lexical meaning 
which can resolve the ambiguity of 
the sentence but the mode of oral de- 
livery. A primary accent on professor 
followed by a pause and a secondary 
accent on rakes will signal a structure 
in which rakes is a verb and leaves a 


*The English Language Arts, 1952. 
‘Teaching English Grammar (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957), p. 67. 
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noun; while a primary accent on rakes 
with the pause following rather than 
preceding it will signal a structure in 
which rakes is a noun and leaves a 
verb. 

By means of the Trager-Smith sys- 
tem of phonology in which there are 
four pitches, four stresses, and three 
junctures (the latter a somewhat com- 
plicated phoneme which I have called 
“pause” above) I could say what I 
have just said much more neatly and 
exactly. Many linguists and most of 
the new books on grammar written 
by them have adopted this system, and 
the teacher who learns it will find it 
a very useful tool for her own under- 
standing, especially if she has children 
with foreign language backgrounds. 
But she need not master the system to 
begin using the structural clues of in- 
tonation. She needs only to be aware 
of them and not to be ashamed of 
using them.° 

Ons corollary of the proposition 
that ‘ ‘the spoken language is the lan- 
guage” is that you must be much more 
careful in writing than in speaking 
because you must compensate for the 
loss of signals of intonation by the in- 
troduction of other signals. A study 
of the contrast between the oral and 
the written signals of construction will 
make anyone aware of what a handi- 
cap he is under when he must entrust 
his communication to paper. To im- 
press students with this elementary 
consideration would seem to be a good 
way to predispose them to consider 
carefully the devices of word order, 
punctuation, word form, and func- 
tion words. 


“Henry Lee Smith expounds the Trager- 
Smith system and applies it to some problems 
of structure in “The Teacher and Language,” 
College English, 20 (January 1959), pp. 171-178. 
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Punctuation is most directly related 
to intonation, and many problems can 
be solved by appeal to oral reading if 
the student has been taught even the 
simplest relations between the two sys- 
tems. Admittedly there is still room 
for a good deal of study here and 
some danger of dogmatizing individual 
habits of speech, but the mere recog- 
nition of a relationship often makes 
punctuation seem, suddenly, faintly 
reasonable. Certainly it is much more 
useful in teaching the “comma fault” 
and the “sentence fragment” than any 
definition of the sentence, or any 
workbook exercises full of long dead 
fragments torn long ago from some 
unknown context. For many groups 
of words only the author can tell 
whether they should be punctuated as 
sentences. Who would know whether 
the words taken from Mr. Pooley’s 
book and printed below constitute a 
complete sentence? 


centuries before the Roman youth had 
studied grammar that they might 
speak and write correctly 


Oral delivery would resolve all doubts 
at once. 

Another corollary of the proposition 
would seem to be the need for more 
emphasis on oral reading in all grades. 
This does not mean that there should 
be more of what sometimes passes for 
dramatic reading where the teacher 
indicates an interest only in the emo- 
tional color of whole passages and 
stimulates the children to respond to 
such questions as, “Did Johnny seem 
frightened when he read that??? What 
is needed 3 is simply a true oral inter- 
pretation of print, a reading which 
will show whether the child really 
understands what he is reading and 
can elevate it to the full level of 
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speech. The question would be wheth- 
er Johnny made the story sound as if 
he were telling it, whether he made 
the class understand it better. The de- 
cline in the ability of college students 
to read aloud has been even more 
alarming than the decline in their abil- 
ity to write, and the cause may well 
lie in the emphasis placed for years on 
rapid, silent reading, which is at best 
only a kind of skimming or abstrac- 
tion. Just because literature can be 
reduced to writing we should be care- 
ful to see that the reduction is not 
permanent, that the lost values can be 
restored. 


Recognition of Language Contrasts 


The second principle necessary for 
the orientation of the teacher of Eng- 
lish to the work of the linguists is the 
principle of objective opposition. The 
linguist operates on the thesis that lan- 
guage is a system of significant con- 
trasts which the speaker of the lan- 
guage has been trained to recognize 
and to reproduce. This principle op- 
erates on many levels of meaning: 
lexical, structural, and socio-cultural. 
On the structural level it means that 
we have all learned to distinguish the 
parts of speech by contrasting the 
structures which are characteristic of 
each. The traditional definitions, still 
repeated in the dictionaries, are based 
upon meanings derived from those 
structures. In the sentence about the 
professor, for instance, we were able 
to tell whether rakes and Jeaves were 
“name” words or “action” words only 
by being able to identify the contrast- 
ing structures signaled by the con- 
trasting intonation patterns. When a 
dictionary calls a word a noun, verb, 
adjective, or adverb, it is in reality 
specifying the type of structure in 


which it is found, or into which it can 
be inserted. The child, then, should 
learn, not the meaning of the parts of 
speech, but their use or structure; and 
the best way to learn them is by con- 
trasting them with one another. He 
cannot learn about nouns in isolation 
but must learn at the same time about 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

Another type of opposition, which 
all native speakers of English use, but 
which is seldom found in the older 
grammar lessons, is the contrast in 
form. Many English words have dis- 
tinct forms for noun, adjective, verb, 
and adverb: strength, strong, strength- 
en, strongly; beauty, beautiful, beaut- 
ify, beautifully; activity, active, act, 
actively; etc. The system is very com- 
plex, but the endings are taught as part 
of the reading program in the sixth 
grade, and it would seem the natural 
thing to begin grammatical training by 
accustoming children to associate 
these contrasts in form with contrasts 
in structure. At present there seems 
to be no thought of associating train- 
ing in reading with training in gram- 
mar. 

Of course the habit of objective ex- 
amination of the language by the prin- 
ciple of contrast will make the teach- 
er and the student aware that there 
are many ways in which the words of 
English could be classified, and that 
the division into the traditional parts 
of speech is not the best for all pur- 
poses. They may find many subclasses 
within the four major classes and they 
may find the four major classes con- 
trasted as a group with the four minor 
classes. 

One reason that Fries and others 
have abandonned the old terminology 
is that concepts still cling to the terms, 
many of them conceived originally in 
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an attempt to prepare children to learn 
Latin and therefore to conceal the dif- 
ferences in the signalling systems of 
the two languages. For instance, the 
concept of the indirect object is ap- 
plied by many grammars both to the 
word me in “He gave me the ball,” 
and to the phrase to me in the sentence 
“He gave the ball to me” despite the 
contrast in structure, largely because 
there is no such contrast in Latin. The 
old terminology can be made to do 
only if the students and their teacher 
fit the terms to the language, not the 


language to the terms. 

This brings us to the final linguistic 
principle, that of complexity, a rec- 
ognition that the signalling of English, 
like the signalling systems of all lan- 
guages, is arbitrary, illogical, complex, 
and in many details so personal that 
it is highly improbable that any two 
people will ever agree perfectly on 
any analysis of it, and yet so rich in 
its power of communication, so basic 
to our whole culture, that every edu- 
cated person should spend some time 
attempting to analyze it. 





Planning a Literature Program for the 
Junior High School —= (Continued from page 381) 


foreshadowing in plays, types of pro- 
gression in the novel, fictional tech- 
niques in biography, and connotative 
words in poetry. Both groups, the 
twelfth grade as well as the ninth, ben- 
efited to a very great extent. 

It is hard to evaluate literary ap- 
preciation; however, a satisfactory 
program will include plans for evalua- 
tion. Tests for this purpose should be 
designed to discover whether students 
have gained the appreciation skills 
they have been taught. The Language 
Arts Guide, Fourth Progress Report, 
Grades Seven through Twelve, of the 
Oakland Public Schools, suggests and 
illustrates four types of evaluation: 
evaluating descriptive passages, evalua- 
ting poetry, evaluating figurative lan- 
guage, and responding to mood. Such 
tests will need to be made by several 
teachers working together. 

This evaluation is important to 
teachers in order that they may dis- 
cover whether progress has been made 


in their classes; it is important also be- 
cause such evaluation will add to the 
prestige of the study of literature with 
students! It will, in a sense, take it 
out of the dilettante class and reclas- 
sify it as a subject requiring careful 
study. 

The junior high school student, 
then, should participate in a literature 
program that will cause him to emerge 
from the transition stage able to cope 
to some extent with different kinds of 
literature. He should look forward 
with confidence to his experience with 
Silas Marner and Julius Caesar, if these 
two gentlemen are the ones awaiting 
him. He should be able to say without 
embarrassment what an author meant, 
and to prove that the author meant 
that, although he did not say exactly 
that in words and although the student 
may not agree with him. No tenth 
grade student should enter the world 
of literature in high school as a for- 
eigner who has yet to learn the lan- 


guage. 
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The Teaching of English in the 
soviet Middle School 


Albert W. Vogel 


Russian education is much in the spotlight, though newspaper columnists seem 
to know more about it than educators—or even than the Russians themselves! 
This article is based on an analysis of English language textbooks used in Soviet 
schools, and thus gives some indications of how English is taught in Russia. 
Mr. Vogel is a teacher at the Washington-Lee High School in Arlington County, 
Virginia, and is working on a doctoral dissertation in comparative education at 


American University. 


As FAR as the teaching of English is 
concerned, there are two kinds of 
schools in the Soviet Union: Middle 
Schools which roughly correspond to 
American primary and _ secondary 
schools, and “special” language train- 
ing schools which have no counterpart 
in the American public school system. 

In the Middle School students are 
offered a choice of three foreign lan- 
guages, if possible: French, German, 
or English, although a recent edition 
of USSR mentioned that Chinese is 
now being offered in some places. Ob- 
viously, many students take no Eng- 
lish at all. According to official Soviet 
figures a student in the Russian Federa- 
tive Republic spends four hours a week 
studying English (assuming that is his 
choice) in grades V and VI, and 
three hours a week in grades VII 
through VIII. Thus, the Soviet stu- 
dent has his foreign language in 
slightly smaller doses than the student 
in the U. S., but he has it over a longer 
period of time, and he begins his study 
at an earlier age—eleven. 

Although English has been taught in 
the Soviet schools since the 1940’s, 
the quality of teaching has not always 
been as gocd as it is today. Prior to 
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1956, the schools were on a seven- 
rather than a ten-year basis, and this 
tended to pile more work on the stu- 
dent. In 1956 the Nineteenth Party 
Congress adopted a new policy which 
provided that the load be eased in the 
earlier grades by shifting grammar to 
the later, more advanced grades. Vo- 
cabularies were reduced to about 2600 
words. The new program still stresses 
reading ability, but an attempt is be- 
ing made—how successfully remains to 
be seen—to improve oral skills. (Some 
Soviet educators have criticized Ameri- 
can educators who advocate doing 
away with grammar in the American 
schools, although they do admit that 
in Soviet schools grammar is often 
over-emphasized. ) 

For the sake of comparison we will 
briefly discuss one of the special lan- 
guage schools. In 1957 Fan Parker 
wrote in the Modern Language Jour- 
nal about a visit she made to School 
No. 1, Sokolnisheskaya Street, Mos- 
cow. Parker’s study examines in some 
detail a “special” school devoted to 
the teaching of English. 

As early as 1948 there were special 
language schools in Kiev, Saratov, 
Tomsk, Leningrad, Moscow, and 
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probably elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union. School No. 1 in Moscow con- 
sisted of 650 students and fifty teach- 
ers, a rather good pupil-teacher ratio, 
although elsewhere Parker reports 
classes of thirty-five. The school is ad- 
ministered by a principal and an as- 
sistant principal. In this school, train- 
ing begins at age eight, grade II, and 
classes meet five times a week through 
Grade IV. (I have seen texts used in 
grade II which reminded me very 
much of American first grade read- 
ers.) From Grade V to grade IX 
the students meet seven times a week, 
and in grade X they meet four times 
a week. This is compared with the 4, 
4, 3, 3, 3, 3, distribution between 
grades V and X in the Middle School. 
The English language student spends 
1,188 more hours in language training 
than does the Middle School student. 

Parker concluded that the language 
schools, while better than the Middle 
Schools, had not discovered any short 
cuts to teaching English. The emphasis 
remains on grammar, reading, and 
speaking, in that order, and some stu- 
dents show up better in one area than 
another. 

In both schools, Middle and special, 
repetition accounts for about twenty 
per cent of the classroom time, and the 
students spend little time in debate. Ex- 
aminations are mainly oral. In English 
the students are given twenty-three 
questions, each consisting of two parts. 
The questions examine the students’ 
ability to read aloud texts of moderate 
difficulty, and to translate with the 
aid of a dictionary. The student is ex- 
pected to understand questions asked 
in English, and to answer in English. 
And lastly, the student is expected to 
demonstrate considerable proficiency in 
grammar. The following are typical: 
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1. a. Read and translate an un- 
familiar text with a diction- 
ary. Answer questions relating 
to the text read. 

b. Find in the text compound 
and derived (common and ab- 
stract) nouns; in the derived 
nouns indicate the suffix. 


b. Find in the text the modal 
object with a participle. Show 
ways to translate into Russian. 


Lower Grade Texts 


One is immediately struck by the 
similarity of the six texts used in grades 
V through X, both in approach and 
format. The grammar book used in 
the upper grades is a bit smaller in 
size, but it is otherwise very similar as 
far as format is concerned. The six 
texts are all carefully graded so as to 
lead logically from one to the other. 
The books are printed on newsprint, 
which makes for cheapness—they av- 
eraged between 30¢ and 80¢ in Ameri- 
can money—but the print is large and 
clear. Occasionally the pages seem a 
bit crowded, but this impression dis- 
appears as one becomes familiar with 
the books. In a few cases the pagina- 
tion differs from that followed in the 
index, indicating that the printer used 
some of the old plates when the book 
was re-issued. The grade V book has 
most of the instructions in Russian; 
however, by grade X almost all of the 
book is in English, the only exception 
being the introduction and idioms. The 
books are divided into lessons, any- 
where from forty-four for the grade 
VI book to fourteen for grade VIII. 
The books average about 150 pages 
and contain illustrations and drawings, 
but no photographs. In the lower 
grade books the illustrations indicate 
some point: a picture of a boy will ap- 
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pear over the word boy. In the later 
grades the illustrations add interest to 
the literary selections. The grammar 
book is also divided into lessons, each 
lesson centering around a category of 
grammar. Although this book is de- 
signed for use as a lesson book, it can 
also be used for reference. The stu- 
dents use this same grammar book in 
grades VII through X. All textbooks 
in the Soviet Union are published ei- 
ther by or for the State Publishing 
House for Teaching and Pedagogical 
Materials, and are required by law to 
be used in all schools. 


The grade V text is, of course, the 
simplist, and makes no great demands 
upon the students. The first few les- 
sons introduce the student to the al- 
phabet, one or two letters at a time; 
the sounds of the letters, indicated in- 
terestingly enough in phonetics which 
vary somewhat from our own; and 
simple words and sentences. By the 
time the students are finished with the 
book they are expected to be able to 
translate simple selections such as the 
following: 


Ann and Kitty are two little girls. 
Ann is four and Kitty is five. 

One day the little girls begin to 
play school. Kitty is the teacher and 
Ann is the pupil. “Spell Cat!” says 
Kitty to her pupil. 


The student is introduced to contrac- 
tions, directions such as up and down, 
and the use of J, we, you, he, she, and 
they. Assignments in the books require 
the students to fill in blanks with 
words from the selections: 


Danie ecnees (answer, to ski.) 
eee well. (answer, play.) 


Something else we shall notice as 


we go along is propaganda. The fol- 


lowing is taken from lesson thirty- 
seven: 


Jimmy is a black boy. Jimmy lives 
in America. He lives in the South... 
Jimmy’s mother and father are work- 
ers. They work very hard but they 
get little money. 

The family lives in Negro town. In 
the South Negroes do not live in the 
same houses and in the same streets 
with white people. 


This picture of life in the American 
South is contrasted with a short selec- 
tion showing happy workers in the 
USSR celebrating May day: “Mother 
gives them presents—two new pioneer 
ties and two books.” 

The grade VI text is essentially a 
continuation of the grade V text. The 
selections to be read and translated are 
a bit more difficult, however, and some 
mention of Great Britain is made. 


In spring and summer English 
people do not see the sun as often as 
we see it. There are often clouds in 
the sky, and sometimes there is much 
rain. . . . People who live in Europe 
always say that the weather is bad 
in England. 


The basic pattern is preserved: a short 
narrative selection is followed by a va- 
riety of questions, lessons, and assign- 
ments. One can almost hear the teach- 
er asking the questions around the 
room. 

The grade VII text introduces some 
simple literature, with edited selections 
from Robinson Crusoe, Tom Sawyer, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Jane Eyre. In 
addition there is another short selec- 
tion on Great Britain and an essay on 
language. The selections are a bit 
longer, perhaps 300 to 500 words. 
Again, after each selection there is a 
variety of questions requiring that 
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words or sentences be translated into 
Russian, there are Russian passages to 
be translated into English, short sen- 
tences which require that missing 
words be supplied from the text, and 
some simple questions on the selec- 
tions: “Were there roses in the gar- 
den?” This last is about as close as the 
students ever come to being asked 
interpretative or critical questions. 
Simple elements of grammar such as 
the past tense, the difference between 
slow and slowly, and prepositions are 
introduced. There is an interesting les- 
son on Lenin: “Study as Lenin 
Studied,” which has a moral and in- 
spirational purpose. By the end of 
the year the students are expected to 
read and translate the following: 
Soon Tom and Becky came to a 
great hall in the cave. It was the most 
beautiful hall that they had seen. They 
held up their candles and looked at 
the high white walls and ceiling. 


There is also an appendix at the back 
of this book which shows how to form 
the tenses of verbs, indicates pronun- 
ciations, and lists the words from the 
selections in the book along with their 
equivalents in Russian and phonetic 
transcription. 

In grade VIII the students get their 
literature and propaganda in slightly 
larger doses. There are selections from 
the Pickwick Papers, Sir Walter Scott, 
and prose versions of Ben Jonson’s 
Volpone and Shakespeare’s King Lear. 
There is also some British history and 
an essay called “We Stand for Peace.” 
In these lessons such points of gram- 
mar as the passive voice and past par- 
ticiple are introduced. An essay on 
the English writers points out that 
“Shelley told the people of England 
that a great storm was coming—the 
storm of revolution. It would put an 
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end to oppression and bring freedom 
and happiness to those who were op- 
pressed.” Appendices at the back cov- 
er infinitive, past indefinite and past 
participle, direct and indirect speech, 
and the passive voice. 


Upper Grade Books 


The grade IX and X textbooks are 
much more literary. The grade 1X 
book contains selections from Eliza- 
beth Gaskell, George Eliot, Charles 
Dickens, Thackeray, Oscar Wilde, 
and M. I. Kalinin. The grade X book 
has selections from Lenin, Thomas 
Hardy, H. G. Wells, Jack London, 
O’Henry, Dreiser, Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Fast, and P. Abrahams. The two texts 
cover much the same ground, although 
the grade X book goes into grammar 
much more thoroughly. Some of the 
things covered are: continuous tenses, 
perfect continuous tenses, the gerund, 
participle, complex subjects, tenses, se- 
quence of tenses, mood, conditional 
sentences, syntactical complexes, ob- 
ject, article, verb, adverbial modifiers. 
Each selection covers more than one 
point of grammar, and points are re- 
peated throughout the lessons. The in- 
structions are written in English 
wherever possible, and students are 
asked to do the following: 


Change the number of the nouns 
in the possessive case, making any 
other changes where required. 

a. My friend’s room is in the same 
house. 

or: 

Read the following international 
words and give their Russian forms: 
Doctrine, produce, proletarian, assim- 
ilate, culture, dictator, economy, bu- 
reaucratic, 


The literary selections are chosen not 
only because they illustrate the gram- 
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matical points under discussion, but 
also because they have value as prop- 
aganda. 

A white man walking down the 
street, facing Gideon and on a line 
with him, came toward him with the 
assurance that Gideon would give 
way. Gideon was inside himself, and 
the world did not exist. They would 
have met head on, but at the last 
moment, the man swerved aside, lash- 
ing at Gideon with the cane he carried. 

(from H. Fast, Freedom Road.) 


In grade IX and X brief biographies 
of the authors are included. Speaking 
of Dreiser, the authors say: 


From the very beginning of his 
literary work he revealed the truth 
about capitalist America. He had great 
difficulty in getting his books pub- 
lished. “Sister Carrie,” Dreiser’s first 
work, describes the life and struggle 
of Carrie Meeber, a poor country girl 
of eighteen, who goes to Chicago in 
search of work.... 

The editors point out that Dreiser 
visited the Soviet Union in 1927, and 
that the “great creative work of build- 
ing Socialism which was in progress 
in our country at that time had tre- 
mendous influence on the writer.” 
Also, Dreiser “supported the working- 
class movement and became a member 
of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. 
in 1934.” 
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Speaking of Galsworthy the editors 
say: “His writing was greatly in- 
fluenced by Russian classical realism. 
. . . Galsworthy saw the decline of 
his class and truthfully described it.” 
The authors point out that Jack Lon- 
don was a member of the American 
Socialist Party, and that The Iron 
Heel is a “picture of the revolution- 
ary proletariat fighting for political 
power.” 

All of the selections illustrate the 
basic conflict in the world today as it 
appears to Soviet eyes. The issues in- 
volved are not really political or na- 
tional. It is not a matter of America 
or Great Britain versus the Soviet 
Union, but rather it is a matter of the 
working classes versus the oppressors, 
the capitalists and racists. 


An experienced language teacher 
who examined the textbooks told me 
that all the things in them would be 
covered in an American class in two 
years. Perhaps this is so, but there is 
something to be said for teaching a 
language slowly and thoroughly, and 
for going over things again and again, 
if mastery is the goal. Soviet educators 
have added nothing new to this area 
of pedagogy; their success lies in be- 
ginning their students early and in 
moving slowly and carefully. 





John Hay Fellowships Available 


Public secondary teachers in seventeen states and the District of Columbia are 
invited to apply for John Hay Fellowships for a year of study in the humanities 
at one of six leading universities. Stipends are equivalent to the teacher’s salary 
for the year of fellowship and provide tuition and transportation. Participating 
states for 1960-61 are: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Washington, as well as the District of 
Columbia. Information and application blanks may be secured by writing to Dr. 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Applications close on December 1, 1959. 








College Actions on CEEB 
Advanced Placement 
English Examination Candidates 


John R. Valley 


With the recent acceleration of interest in the able student, the Advanced Place- 
ment Program has received wide attention. This summary presents new infor- 
mation on Advanced Placement candidates in English. Mr. Valley, of the 
Educational Testing Service, is the program director for the College Entrance 


Examination Board. 


Y FAR the most popular of the ex- 

aminations offered in the CEEB 
Advanced Placement Program have 
been those in English. In May 1958, 
there were 1547 candidates who took 
the English composition examination 
and 1216 candidates who took the ex- 
amination in literature after having 
completed special college-level courses 
in secondary school. Since 1956 when 
Advanced Placement Examinations 
were offered under College Board aus- 
pices for the first time, there has been 
a steady growth in the participation 
of schools, colleges, and candidates. In 
the first year of the program under 
CEEB sponsorship, 104 schools sent 
1229 students to take a total of 2199 


examinations. Last year these numbers 
had grown to 355 schools, 3715 stu- 
dents, and 6800 examinations. There- 
fore, the total of the two English tests 
last year constituted about forty per- 
cent of all the examinations taken. 
While actions taken by colleges re- 
garding Advanced Placement Exami- 
nation candidates generally are of in- 
terest to school and college teachers, 
the actions taken on the candidates 
who took the English tests are espe- 
cially significant because they consti- 
tuted such a large proportion of the 
total group. The material that follows 
reports on data obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire which accompanied each 
candidate’s scores when these were 


| 


TABLE I 
College Actions on CEEB Advanced Placement English Candidates 


Candidates Awarded Advanced 


Nember for When Placement, Credit, or Both 





Questionnaires 
Tests Taken Were Received Number Per Cent 
English Composition and Literature* 846 400 47 
English Composition Alone 456 119 26 
Literature Alone 188 83 44 
All Examinations** 5508 2669 48 


*For candidates taking both English examinations, advanced standing was defined to include 
credit or placement in either composition or literature or both. 

**In addition to the examinations in English, the program provides course descriptions and 
examinations in French, German, Spanish, Latin, Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
American History, and European History. 
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sent to the college. On the ques- 
tionnaires the college was asked to re- 
port the action which was taken. One 
copy was returned directly to the sec- 
ondary school at which the candidate 
prepared. The original was sent to 
Educational Testing Service where the 
responses were collected and tabu- 
lated.* 

Those candidates who took both the 
composition and literature tests appar- 
ently received advanced placement, 
credit, or both with the same fre- 
quency as did candidates in the pro- 
gram generally. Those candidates who 
took the literature test alone fared 
somewhat less well. However, the 
chances of a candidate receiving ad- 
vanced placement, credit, or both were 
markedly lower if the candidate pre- 
sented scores on the composition test 
alone. These findings may be reflect- 
ing in part the fact that most college 
English courses are either literature 
or literature-composition courses and 
that relatively few are courses in com- 
position alone. As a consequence, col- 
leges might experience difficulty in 
*Dr. Marjorie Olsen of the Statistical Analysis 


Division of ETS was responsible for the tabu- 
lations cited in this report. 
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recognizing the special training which 
the candidate has had in composition 
alone. 

There seems to be a relationship be- 
tween the total number of advanced 
placement candidates at a particular 
college and the college actions. Wheth- 
er this is an indication of the fact that 
more of the most able advanced place- 
ment candidates are going to a limited 
number of colleges is hard to deter- 
mine from the data at hand. Even 
though the data may suggest this as 
an explanation, it should be recognized 
that the college actions represent a 
complex interaction of the candidate, 
the course, the examination, and the 
college. 

Those institutions receiving large 
numbers of advanced placement can- 
didates annually are more likely to 
have in operation the administrative 
machinery for handling the candidate 
which in turn might result in a larger 
share of the applications receiving fa- 
vorable consideration. Thus we see 
in Table II a steady progression in the 
per cent of candidates receiving ad- 
vanced standing for all examinations 
from thirty-eight percent in the col- 
leges with fewest candidates to fifty- 


TABLE II 
College Actions by Colleges Grouped According to Number of Candidates 
Per Cent Granted Advanced Placement, Credit, or Both 





Colleges 
With Less Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Than § With 5-50 With 51-125 With 126-350 All 
Tests Taken Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates Colleges 
Composition and 
Literature 52 38 47 57 47 
Composition Alone 20 35 21 16 26 
Literature Alone (38) 24 69 48 a4 
All Examinations 38 42 47 59 48 
Number of Colleges 133 78 10 3 204 


(Per cents based on fewer than twenty-five students are enclosed in parentheses.) 
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nine for colleges with the largest num- 
ber of candidates. While the same pic- 
ture tends to be generally reflected 
among various combinations of Eng- 
lish examinations, there are several ex- 
ceptions. Some clues as to the kinds of 
factors which may be operating to 
produce these differences in English 
will be seen in the discussion which 
follows. 

As would be expected, candidate 
performance on the examination is an 
important determiner of the actions 
taken by colleges. For all examinations 
there was slightly more than a full 
grade level difference in the average 
grade of those who received advanced 
placement, credit, or both vs. those 
who did not. The average grades for 
the two groups were 3.44 and 2.39 re- 
spectively, on a scale in which 5 sig- 
nifies high honors, 4 honors, 3 credit- 
able, 2 pass, 1 fail. In the field of Eng- 
lish, there were three groups of can- 
didates: 

Group 1. Those who took both 
the literature and composition 
tests. 

Group 2. Those who took the 
literature test alone. 

Group 3. Those who took the 
composition test alone. 


The average scores for Groups 2 
and 3 were 2.88 and 2.62, respectively. 
The average literature score for the 
Group 1 candidates was 2.83 and the 
average composition score for this 
group was 3.01. In other words, Group 
1 tended to present the best scores on 
the average, Group 2 the second best, 
and Group 3 had the lowest average 
scores. Forty-seven per cent of the 
Group 1 candidates received credit, 
placement, or both; forty-four per 
cent of the Group 2 candidates, and 
only twenty-six per cent of the Group 
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3 candidates were so recognized. These 
differences in college actions indicate 
that the test or combination of tests 
as well as the examination grades are 
both important determiners of whether 
or not the student receives placement 
and credit. 


Which is more important in deter- 
mining advanced standing, the exami- 
nation taken or the grade earned? The 
follow-up questionnaires yield infor- 
mation which shows that given the 
same level of test performance, there 
are substantial differences in the col- 
lege actions. Thus whether the stu- 
dent has taken a course and an exami- 
nation which is appropriate for the 
area in which a college could consider 
him for advanced placement or credit 
is a rather basic consideration. This 
certainly makes sense. The following 
data support this assertion: 


1. Among the candidates who took 
both literature and composition 
examinations and earned grades of 
5 in literature, eighty-one per cent 
received placement, credit, or 
both. In the same groups those 
with grades of 5 in composition, 
seventy-one per cent received ad- 
vanced placement, credit, or both. 


2. Among those candidates who 
took only the literature examina- 
tion and earned a grade of 5 in 
it, eighty-one per cent received 
placement, credit, or both. 


3. Of the candidates who took the 
composition test only and re- 
ceived a grade of 5 on the test, 
only thirty-one per cent received 
favorable college action. 


Among a group of candidates whose 
examination performance was most ex- 
emplary, colleges tended to favor a 
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candidate’s presenting either a litera- 
ture score or scores in both literature 
and composition. Thus The College 
Board’s decision to go to a combined 
Composition - Literature Examination 
in May 1959, and the English Ex- 
aminers’ decision to report two sepa- 
rate scores for this examination, actions 
taken prior to knowledge of the re- 
sults on last May’s candidates, are 
both supported by the actions of col- 
leges. 

Colleges had the opportunity 
through the questionnaires to report 
to the schools the reasons for their ac- 
tions on individual candidates. While 
the questionnaire may have worked 
well for this purpose, it is difficult to 
summarize these responses in any in- 
telligible way. This is particularly true 
since the college had the opportunity 
to check several reasons for its actions 
and to comment in detail on the re- 
verse side of the form. While no statis- 
tical summary of the reasons for the 
college actions will be attempted, cer- 
tain observations can be made: 


1. A limited number of colleges re- 
ported they granted neither place- 
ment nor credit because such ac- 
tions were contrary to college 
policy. Maximally this could be 
the case in thirty-four colleges 
and minimally in twelve colleges. 
If there is no overlap of colleges 
in the data tabulated separatel 
for composition-literature candi- 
dates, composition only, and liter- 
ature only candidates, the maxi- 
mum is true. If there is complete 
overlap, the minimum is true. 

2. Most colleges found the examina- 
tion to be an adequate measure of 
what the college needed to know 
before placement or credit could 
be granted. Very few colleges 


(nineteen) found the examination 
unsatisfactory. 

3. The school recommendation re- 
garding placement and credit is 
an item of importance. For sixty- 
four candidates the fact that the 
school did not recommend place- 
ment or credit was the reason for 
withholding favorable college ac- 
tion. 

4. For 131 candidates the reason no 
action was taken was that the 
candidate did not apply. Teach- 
ers of advanced placement stu- 
dents should therefore advise their 
candidates to make an inquiry of 
the college as to its procedures 
and to make formal application 
if such action is a necessary step 
to bringing about consideration 
of the case. 


In summary, those May 1958 Ad- 
vanced Placement Program candidates 
who were able to demonstrate com- 
petence in literature or in composition 
and literature were more favorabl 
regarded by colleges in awarding wi 
vanced placement, credit, or both 
than were candidates in composition 
alone. This was true even when per- 
formance on the examination was 
taken into account. Colleges actively 
participating in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program are increasing, and rel- 
atively few of the colleges surveyed 
had institutional policies which pro- 
hibited the granting of placement, 
credit, or both. The decision to grant 
advanced placement, credit, or both 
rests not only on the candidate’s per- 
formance on the examination but also 
to a substantial extent on his perform- 
ance in the advanced course, the sec- 
ondary school recommendation, and 
whether he formally applies for ad- 
vanced placement or credit. 











Grouping for the Teaching of Composition 


Silvy Kraus 
University of Oregon 


I have just returned from a meeting 
of language arts teachers, the purpose 
of which was to discuss ways of caring 
for individual differences in the teaching 
of composition. The solution, accord- 
ing to the majority, is to initiate a plan 
of administrative grouping, the segre- 
gation of students of comparable ability 
into “homogeneous” groups. 

“An Advanced Placement class, an 
honors section, sections for the above 
average, for the average, for the slow 
learner, and for the slow reader would 
do it,” said one. 

After the murmur of assent had sub- 
sided, a few weary voices commented, 
“Yes, that’s true, but what about the 
small schools where no such grouping is 
possible? What can we do?” 

The others shook their heads help- 
lessly. 

There is little doubt that the number 
of classes for the highly gifted, the supe- 
rior, the average, and the slow will in- 
crease dramatically in the next few years. 
Our failure sufficiently to challenge the 
able, our technological contest with 
Russia, and Dr. Conant’s recommenda- 
tions for the American high school will 
dictate such administrative grouping, a 
procedure which will be successful to 
the degree that (1) wise counselors 
guide each student into the most bene- 
ficial program; (2) curriculum planners 


design stimulating courses for each 
group; and (3) teachers realize that there 
is no such thing as a homogeneous group 
and make provisions for individual differ- 
ences within their segregated groups 
whose heterogeneity, as compared to an 
unsegregated group, has probably been 
reduced by no more than twenty per 
cent. 


Grouping within the Classroom 


All recent language arts courses of 
study emphasize the need for the indi- 
vidualizing of instruction. Teachers are 
admonished to know the varying ability 
of their students, to give special instruc- 
tion in spelling, grammar, and reading to 
small groups displaying common weak- 
nesses, and to assign projects related to 
students’ abilities and interests. To these 
valuable methods I would add another, 
a procedure which keeps students to- 
gether for instruction from which all 
can profit and then groups them for 
activities on the basis of ability and/or 
interest. I believe that this method is 
particularly applicable to the teaching of 
composition. 

Let us suppose that a teacher is intro- 
ducing the precis. She might proceed as 
follows: 

1. Present to the class a duplicated 

sheet containing a short prose pass- 
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age and three condensations of the 
passage: an abstract, a paraphrase, 
and a precis, These condensations 
are not to be labeled, but students 
should be encouraged to discover 
and discuss the differences among 
the three. Distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the precis should then 
be discussed: the inclusion of prin- 
cipal ideas only, the use of these 
ideas in their original order, the ab- 
sence of editorializing and unnec- 
essary illustrations, and the expres- 
sion of these ideas in the precis 
writer’s language and style. 


. Compose with the class and place 


on the blackboard a precis of a 
short poem and a prose selection. 


. Write on the board, at dictation of 


the class, suggestions for the writ- 

ing of a precis: 

a. Read the original several times. 

b. Select main ideas. 

c. Without looking at the model, 
think through the principal 
ideas. 

d. Begin first draft. Include in first 
sentence the underlying theme 
of the passage. Then, using the 
most important ideas, explain 
the theme. Omit unnecessary 
detail. 

e. Write precis in your own 
words. 

f. Write precis so that it will be 
intelligible to someone who has 
not read the original. 

g. Read first draft aloud. Make 
second draft. 


. Divide the class into groups of 


three students each. Groups should 
be determined in advance by the 
teacher on the basis of writing 
ability. (A class of thirty would 
have ten small groups, divided, per- 
haps, as follows: three groups of 
superior students, four of average 
students, three of below-average 
students.) 


p 


10. 


Appoint a chairman for each group. 
It is the chairman’s duty to lead 
group discussions and to confer 
with the teacher immediately upon 
the appearance of any problem 
which impedes the progress of his 
group, no matter with what group 
the teacher is working. 

Allow each group to read and dis- 
cuss a duplicated passage (or use 
Paul Lehmann’s The Junior Precis 
Practice Pad or The Senior Precis 
Practice Pad, The Palmer Com- 
pany, Hinghman, Massachusetts) 
and collaborate in the writing of a 
common precis. 

As soon as groups have finished 
writing, have one member of each 
group place the precis on the 
board. Since all groups have used 
the same original passage, the dis- 
cussion of the various precis should 
benefit all. 

As students continue to work in 
groups, each should write a precis 
and submit it to the judgment of 
the group. If precis are to be placed 
on the board, the best should be 
accorded that honor. All precis 
should be revised as the result of 
group criticism and placed in the 
students’ composition folders. 
Teachers should carefully divide 
their time among the three ability 
groups. If the small committees 
comprising each ability group are 
placed contiguously, the teacher 
can more easily work with the 
superior, the average, or the be- 
low-average. 

A student’s progress will be judged 
by his ability to write a precis in 
a testing situation. 


This technique of combined and group 
work can be used for the teaching of 
any composition skill. Students should 
be regrouped on the basis of their 
ability in performing the particular skill 
under consideration. It is quite possible 
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that a student proficient in the organiza- 
tion of a theme will be less skilled in the 
writing of concise sentences. 


Making Grouping Effective 

When grouping within the classroom 
is discussed, teachers often counter with 
two primary objections: (1) that such 
teaching requires too much preparation, 
and (2) that their students do not work 
well in groups. To these teachers, the 
following comments may be helpful: 

(1) It is true that group work re- 

quires careful, detailed planning, 
but such teaching, successfully 
executed, is so productive that 
pupil achievement, the relaxed 
classroom atmosphere, and the ab- 
sence of discipline problems more 
than compensate for the time re- 
quired. 
The ultimate objective of educa- 
tion is self-discipline. If students 
cannot work well in a group of 
their peers, they should be so 
taught without delay. There is no 
skill for which they will have 
greater need. 

This teaching should begin dur- 
ing the first unit of the year, an 
orientation unit. Among the 
things discussed should be the 
students’ ideas concerning the 
classroom atmosphere in which 
they can work. Most teen-agers 
are sensible, reasonable people 
who want to learn and to succeed 
if they can do so without being 


(2) 
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hopelessly bored. They will admit 
that a relaxed, workmanlike at- 
mosphere is necessary and that 
anything which interferes with 
this is unacceptable. Students 
should elect a chairman who pre- 
sides over discussion of school 
problems, who greets visitors, and 
who can call a meeting of a steer- 
ing committee to recommend so- 
lutions to any classroom problem. 
With such an organization, prob- 
lems seldom arise. 

Of course, there are those emo- 
tionally disturbed students who 
find conformity difficult. Indi- 
vidual conferences with these 
people usually solve the prob- 
lems, for it is a rare individual 
who wishes to be thought too 
immature te work with his class- 
mates. 

Do not begin group work until 
both teacher and students are 
ready for it. Many of the advan- 
tages accruing from group work 
can be achieved by allowing stu- 
dents to work with seat-mates. 
No stigma is attached to grouping 
within the classroom, for mem- 
bership in the groups is constantly 
changing. 

Do not use group work when 
other procedures will bring great- 
er advantages. 

The usefulness of grouping with- 
in the classroom is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the teacher. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


A Plan for Presenting Grammar 


J. Harold Smith 
Central Michigan College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Years of teaching English classes at 
both the high school and college levels 
have convinced many of us that the aver- 


age student goes throug? a series of 
muddled experiences that tend both to 
confuse and to antagonize him, The rea- 
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sons for such a sorry condition are two- 
fold: (1) the structural aspects of lan- 
guage are presented as an imposition— 
that is, they are imposed as a set of rules 
and practices to which the learner must 
submit; (2) stages of presentation pro- 
ceed in piecemeal fashion—that is, they 
lack a common body of reference to 
which every integral part of the struc- 
ture can be related. 


A Positive Approach 


Securing favorable attitudes toward 
the study of language demands of the 
teacher a positive approach. The ap- 

roach must be on a basis, and at a level, 
which the learner can understand as hav- 
ing common-sense application to his own 
achievement as a user of language. We 
explain to him that he is a composer 
(putter-together) of words every time he 
opens mouth or touches pencil to paper. 
We are all composers. Our stock in trade 
is words. We present our communica- 
tions in shorter or longer units: words, 
phrases, clauses, sentences, extending on 
occasion into paragraphs which combine 
into full compositions, The study of 
grammar is justified, because structurally 
it acquaints us with proper forms; it is 
justified because functionally it makes 
clear the working relationships among 
the parts of our expressions. 

The importance of know-how, as it 
relates to the structural and functional 
phases of composition, can be conveyed 
to the learner through the use of analogy. 
For example, if one wishes to determine 
what makes a machine tick, he must 
learn what parts are needed and what 
are the functions of those several parts. 
If one desires to join an organization, he 
needs to acquaint himself with the make- 
up, the several duties, and the inter-re- 
lated responsibilities of the members of 
that group. If one wishes to work with 
an organism, he must familiarize himself 
with its composite parts and with the 
relationships operative in their harmoni- 
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ous functioning. As a composer, a putter- 
together, one must know how to put to- 
gether effectively the units of communi- 
cation which he employs; and he must 
be conscious of the many varieties of 
association available to the user of lan- 


guage. 
A Composite Plan 


The plan herewith proposed is in- 
tended as a basis of study and a core- 
reference for learners, all the way from 
grade school through college. This form 
may be either simplified for the lower 
levels or rendered more complex for the 
higher levels. But a chart form should be 
available always and referred to con- 
stantly. The point to establish, as a basis 
of understanding, is that the sentence— 
most fundamental unit of composition— 
has only two basic parts, the NOUN and 
the VERB. The NOUN, or subject part, 
is the WHAT; the VERB, or predicate 
part, asserts the IS or DOES. 


Thus: 
NOUN VERB 

1. WHO (WHAT) _IS (being-word) 
John is happy 

2. WHAT (WHO) DOES (action-word) 
Cold chills 


Simply, then, a sentence declares either 
what is a what or what does (happens to) 
a what, All the other words, or word- 
groups, except the conjunction and in- 
terjection, relate directly either to the 
NOUN or the VERB. The chart, by 
arranging functional words and word- 
groups on either the NOUN or VERB 
side, makes clear the functional corre- 
spondences and relationships. For ex- 
ample, if a learner detects that an adjec- 
tive clause (group of words) has the 
very same function as an adjective 
(single word), he is on the way toward 
grasping the whole structural system as 
a set of functional relationships—which 
is the key to understanding. To facilitate 
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recognition, those words and word- numbers. Parenthesized forms relate to 
groups that have functional correspond- function; bracketed forms relate to 
ences have been designated by identical structure. 














CHART 
Showing Structural Functions of Sentence Parts 
NOUN VERB 
(being-word) 
1. Noun (name-word) 5. Verb 
(action-word) 
2. Pronoun (instead-of-noun word) } 
3. Adjective (modifies noun) 6. Adverb (modifies verb) 
4. Preposition [before-noun word} 
(takes object) 
f 1 Gerund [noun verb] 
(acts as noun) ) 
3 Participle [ adjective--————verb ] 
Verbals < (modifies noun) 
1,3,6 Infinitive [to + verb] 
(may act as noun) 
(may modify noun) 6 (may modify verb) 


[ 4 Prepositional Phrase 
[ prep.-modifiers-object] 
(3 may modify noun) 6 (may modify verb) 


5 Gerund Phrase 


a ; (takes place of noun) 
ases 
3 Participial Phrase 


(modifies noun) 


1,3,6 Infinitive Phrase 
(1 may take ~ of noun) 
(3 may modify noun) (6 may modify verb element) 





1 Noun Clause 
(subject or object) 


3 Adjective Clause 6 Adverbial Clause 
(modifies noun) (modifies verb element) 


Clauses 





7 Conjunction 
(joining-word) 


8 Interjection 
(hey! word) 
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Why Not A Magazine-Annual? 


Florence M. Diesman 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 


Why keep your annual staff a closed 
corporation representing only a few of 
the high school students? Why not make 
your yearbook a publication involving 
many of your student body with the 
opportunity for all to contribute? The 
magazine-annual is such a publication. 
It is the memory book most annuals are 
designed to be, but it also can be, far 
more significantly, the stimulus to writ- 
ing needed in every English classroom. 

Two years of successful advising of 
such a publication plus years of observa- 
tion of the typical high school annual 
have convinced me of the superiority of 
the magazine-annual. A three-issue mag- 
azine can easily be produced during the 
year and the three issues bound into a 
book for permanent keeping. The times 
of issuance—fall, winter, and spring— fol- 
low the schedule of quarterly magazines 
and fit in with the special activities and 
interests of the high school program. 

Through the magazine many more stu- 
dents can be recognized for their art and 
literary work as well as for other activi- 
ties, and the classroom teacher of English 
composition will discover her students 
more fully motivated to good writing 
by the possibility of publication in the 
school magazine. 

“But our annual always comes out in 
the spring and the printers expect to do 
the work then,” you may say. A little 
discussion with a good printer will usu- 
ally prove to him that early deadlines 
for pictures can be met and that the 
printing of three issues is easier than the 
frantic spring rush to which advisors, 
editors, and publishers of annuals have 
become accustomed. The binding can 
prove a problem, but again a good 
printer can handle the binding of the 


three issues into a book without great 
trouble. The gathering in of previously 
issued copies should be the chore of the 
high school staff, and the individual stu- 
dent must be responsible for turning in 
his first two issues if he expects to have 
them bound with the final one. Included 
in the cost of the magazine should be the 
binding so that no one will feel a pen- 
alty for having his magazines combined 
within the conventional yearbook cover. 
Students who wish only individual issues 
of the magazine, however, should feel 
free to purchase them. 

The fall issue of the magazine can fea- 
ture pictures of the incoming freshman 
and sophomore classes, with write-ups 
of each signed, of course, by the persons 
contributing these stories. To add variety 
to the layout, smaller pictures of the 
class sponsors and officers can be placed 
attractively. Pictures and write-ups of 
the individual football men plus a recap 
of the season come, also, in the fall issue. 
Other activities to be included will de- 
pend on the school. In the publication 
with which I worked the inclusion of 
pictures and a story of the senior class 
play came in the fall issue, along with 
pictures and articles about the Future 
Farmers, the GAA, and the Art Club. 
A calendar of events written up in a 
chatty style for each issue provided not 
only good memory book material but 
also provoked some literary effort by the 
writer. 

But the magazine-annual includes more 
than these, because it is designed to be 
a literary outlet for the entire high 
school. In our publication, because the 
fall issue featured the freshman and 
sophomores, writings by them filled two 
pages. What better way to develop in a 
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beginning high school student a desire 
to write than to know his work may ap- 
pear in the high school magazine? In 
addition a contest held by the maga- 
zine staff one year brought in Halloween 
stories and poems with the winner’s con- 
tributions being published and the win- 
ners receiving copies of the magazine 
free. Special events such as the celebra- 
tion of Mark Twain’s or Franklin’s birth- 
day can provoke a literary contest for 
each issue. Among its problems, the staff 
of the magazine-annual will find the 
necessity of deciding on a theme for the 
magazine and selecting the various kinds 
of writings desired and the means of ob- 
taining them. These contributions can 
come from the individual teachers, all of 
whom should be invited to encourage 
the submission to the magazine of good 
writing received in their classes. 

Along with basketball players and 
their write-ups in the winter issue can 
be pictures of the juniors with a page 
of writings from this class, Since we 
liked to give recognition to areas of 
study, this issue for our school included 
also pictures of the industrial arts, the 
science, the home economics, and the 
art departments, which are seldom repre- 
sented in the usual annual. Other depart- 
ments could, of course, be included. 
Again with the pictures, appeared signed 
articles about these areas of study. In 
this issue, as in others, were pages of 
pictures representing the other activities 
of the school. And again the literary re- 
ceived recognition with the short stories, 
essays, and poems published. 

To the senior class belongs the spring 
issue. Accompanying individual pictures 
should be write-ups of each member. 
Since for our high school, spring also 
meant increased activity in music, pic- 
tures with stories of the band, orchestra, 
glee clubs, choirs, and special small 
groups appeared in the last issue of the 
school magazine. Track, too, received 
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recognition along with the junior prom, 
the dramatic club, and the magazine-an- 
nual staff. 

To save space in the spring issue for 
greetings from the superintendent and 
principal with informal pictures of them 
was the desire of the staff with which 
I worked, but another school might pre- 
fer these in the fall issue. Even though 
the seniors had received recognition all 
year for contributions, a special page for 
their creative writings was reserved in 
the spring issue. 

Experience demonstrated that the cost 
of the magazine-annual need be no 
greater than that for the high school an- 
nual. Collection of subscription costs and 
all finances were handled by the stu- 
dents, who kept books checked frequent- 
ly against those kept by the superin- 
tendent’s secretary, who also deposited 
the income from the purchases of the 
magazine and from the special events, 
such as dances and the carnival, spon- 
sored to support the magazine. Since the 
townspeople preferred not to be pestered 
for advertising, the school board set 
aside a sum of money to be utilized in 
publication of the magazine-annual, but 
a good portion of the financing had to be 
done by the students. 

The experience of the many students 
on the staff justified the existence of the 
magazine-annual, but the stimulus to 
school interest in writing made it a very 
desirable publication for the whole 
school, That this kind of publication de- 
mands more of the adviser, I will grant, 
but the satisfaction of knowing that 
many students have shared in a literary 
production compensates for the long 
hours after school and on weekends 
spent aiding the students in producing 
a publication of which they are proud, 
one which has much current interest for 
the entire high school and yet one which 
can also serve as a memory book. 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


AFTER POINTING OUT THAT 
the Dutch, French, English, and Russians, 
as well as Americans, complain about the 
inability of high school pupils to read 
and write their native language, Harry 
D. Gideonse, in a pamphlet titled On 
the Educational Statesmanship of a Free 
Society, discusses two probable causes 
of the problem. 

First he declares that too many teachers 
in other academic disciplines leave in- 
struction in the native language entirely 
to the teachers of the language. Secondly, 
he reminds us that the mass media set 
low standards in language. Mr. Gideonse 
develops his point in these words: 


. - - It is probably also true that in a 
modern society of mass communication 
the models of excellence in language in- 
struction are undermined by the low 
standards of language use that are pres- 
ent in all modern mass media ranging 
from the daily press to radio and tele- 
vision, from advertising copy to political 
propaganda. It is increasingly difficult to 
set standards of excellence in daily com- 
petition with levels of communication 
that are aimed at the mental ‘twelve- 
year-old’—the conventional objective that 
governs efforts to reach a mass audience 
in our type of modern social order. 


The forty-page pamphlet, On the 
Educational Statesmanship of a Free So- 
ciety, may be obtained free by writing 
to The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
: East 65th Street, New York 21, New 

ork, 


TEACHERS WHO WISH TO IM- 
prove the semantic habits of their high 
school pupils may be interested in the 
article, “How Words Change Our Lives” 
by S. I. Hayakawa, author of Language 
in Thought and Action. Besides pointing 
out that “the meaning of words Is not in 
the words but in our own semantic re- 
actions,” Dr. Hayakawa illustrates how 
the same words evoke different responses 
and how “identification reactions” (re- 
sponding in the same way to all occur- 
rences of a given word or phrase) cause 
semantic malfunctioning. 

Reprints of the article in quantities 
up to thirty-five copies may be obtained 
free from the Educational Bureau, The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
The article first appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, December 27, 1958. 


“NOT EVERY TEXAN IS A COW- 
boy,” nor every home a ranch, but these 
and other stereotypes abound in adoles- 
cent literature about Texas, according 
to G. Robert Carlsen and Bill L. Grimes, 
who made a survey of thirty books pub- 
lished since 1950. “Our study showed 
that the 30 books. . . will leave readers 
with a one-sided picture of the state as 
a whole .. . only three give any insight 
into the urban life that forms the pre- 
vailing living patterns of Texans today,” 
report Dr. Carlsen and Mr. Grimes in 
The Texas Outlook, July 1959. “The 
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class would see the landscape as being 
arid, treeless plains ravaged by drought 
and dust. The only plant life mentioned 
in the books was the mesquite, the cac- 
tus, and the catsclaw.” 

Their findings lead the authors to sus- 
pect that “a study of literature based on 
other regions of the United States might 
reveal the same inadequacy of treatment” 
and to wonder whether units centered 
on regional literature are the most ad- 
visable. Since literature is more con- 
cerned with illuminating man’s inner life 
than with depicting his external world, 
the authors fee] that units should usually 
be psychologically centered. Therefore 
they conclude that “Unit centers devel- 
oped in such areas as the adjustment of 
individuals to new situations, the reac- 
tions to family living, experiences that 
bring satisfaction in living, feelings of 
elation or rejection—to mention a few— 
are more nearly within the scope of 
literature than are ones environmentally 
centered.” 


“THE PROBLEM OF SEX IN LITER- 
ature, or Good Reading for Mature 
Teen-Agers” is the title of a short article 
by Mrs. Janice Hume Russell which ap- 
peared in the March 1959 New York 
State Education Journal. Because of the 
strong emphasis on sex in modern novels 
and popular family magazines, as well as 
in the television and movies, Mrs. Rus- 
sell makes a plea for encouraging stu- 
dents to read literature on other themes. 
“Perhaps it is about time we came to 
grips with the fact that our maturing 
young people may be getting quite a 
warped view of the basis for judging 
literature—as well as an exaggerated idea 
of the role of sex in human life,” writes 
Mrs. Russell. “. . . it is getting almost 
impossible for adolescents to get a proper 
perspective on balancing the roles of 
body, mind and spirit in their own lives.” 


To counterbalance teen-agers’ interest 
in Peyton Place and similar works, Mrs. 
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Russell recommends the following novels 
that do not depend on sex for their main 
theme: The Edge of Darkness by Mary 
Ellen Chase; Jumping Jupiter by Ernes- 
tine Gilbreth Carey; Ice Palace by Edna 
Ferber; The President’s Lady by Irving 
Stone; and The Old Man and the Sea by 
Ernest Hemingway. Many excellent 
books of non-fiction are also available 
for giving students a balanced view of 
life, Mrs. Russell adds. 


THE NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND 
university students who in 1959 com- 
pleted their certification requirements 
to teach high school English increased 
by 15.8 per cent over 1958 according to 
the N.E.A. Research Report 1959-R6, 
“Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1959.” 

Among the 8,925 persons who became 
qualified in 1959 to teach high school 
English, 6,257 were women and 2,668 
were men. In 1958, a depression year, 
only 73.7 per cent of the qualified gradu- 
ates accepted employment as teachers. 
Although the number of graduates pre- 
pared to teach high school English has 
been gradually increasing each year since 
1954, the per cent is still 16.7 less than 
it was in 1950. 

In his report, Ray C. Maul makes 
these observations about the qualifications 
of some teachers: “. . . the inadequacy of 
many high school teachers in service 
must be recognized. True, a considerable 
number of them now holding ‘emer- 
gency’ certificates lack only minor tech- 
nical requirements, but others are com- 
pletely unqualified for the complex tasks 
they are attempting to perform.” 

Overcrowded classrooms, half-day ses- 
sions, and the shortage of qualified 
teachers will continue, predicts Mr. Maul, 
who points out that high school enroll- 
ments will continue to rise until at least 
1972. 


“THE POSSESSION OF GRAMMAT- 
ical knowledge will not enable students 
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even to write grammatically unless a 
deliberate working relation between 
grammatical knowledge and the practice 
of writing has been maintained during 
the study of grammar,” declares Ber- 
trand Evans in his article, “Grammar and 
Writing,” Educational Forum, January 
1959. 

The teacher must do two things, writes 
Mr. Evans. First, he must make certain 
that the study of grammar is not widely 
separated in time from the practice of 
writing. Second, through analysis and 
investigation he and the student should 
discover the “specific connections be- 
tween grammatical knowledge and the 
problems that occur in the act of writing. 
... The connections between knowledge 
and practice need to be forged by the 
teacher in her teaching and by the stu- 
dent in his study.” Unless a teacher of 
grammar can prove to himself and stu- 
dents that each separate grammatical ele- 
ment is useful in solving a writing prob- 
lem, she should not teach the element, 
declares Mr. Evans. 


Two approaches are suggested. “First, 
one can take the parts of speech, the 
word-group elements, and the ‘uses,’ such 
as subject, direct object, and so forth, 
and put the same direct question to each 
in turn: ‘Just what problems of writing 
are solved by knowledge of this ele- 
ment?’ 

“Second, one can start . . . with the 
major characteristic ways in which writ- 
ing does in fact go wrong grammatically, 
and put this question . . . ‘Just what 
grammatical knowledge is needed to 
avoid this gross blunder?’ ” 

Both approaches are illustrated by Mr. 
Evans in his lengthy and provocative 
article. 


TELEPHONES AND DEEPFREEZES 
in the home are directly related to the 
reading skills of students, according to a 
recent survey of reading skills and inter- 
ests of the junior and senior high school 
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pupils in Taylor, Arkansas. Verifying 
the findings of other studies that there 
is a distinct relationship between certain 
cultural factors and reading achievement, 
this survey reveals that the majority of 
students scoring in the upper two quar- 
tiles of a standardized reading test came 
from homes with these conveniences. 
Parent ownership of the home was not 
as significant a factor. 


The summary of student reading in- 
terests reveals that while books of fic- 
tion rank first, preferences tend to fol- 
low a developmental pattern with auto- 
biographies and comics holding greater 
attraction for younger students and in- 
terest in fiction and history increasing as 
students grow older. Poetry rates last 
choice in all grades, and there is little 
or no interest manifest in newspaper 
editorials, society pages, or advertise- 
ments. 

A report of the survey appears in the 
April Clearing House. 


“THERE IS AMPLE EVIDENCE 
which ought to convince English teachers 
that a minute and painstaking editing of 
each student paper is folly,” writes By- 
ron Guyer in the March California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education. Most stu- 
dents, he avers, are simply bewildered 
by so many criticisms and consequently 
do not know where to begin revision. 
Rather than employing heavy editing, 
which “often frightens the student back 
into writing baby sentences in the des- 
perate hope that he will thereby commit 
no more mistakes,” Professor Guyer sug- 
gests using “controlled editing,” or the 
practice of concentrating on only one 
concept at a time. For example, if stu- 
dents are having trouble paragraphing, 
the teacher might spend several days de- 
veloping the concept of a topic sentence 
for the paragraph through all sorts of 
devices, and while “spelling and one or 
two matters might also be marked,” all 
other errors should be ingnored for the 
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time being. Not only will this method 
improve student writing, the Los An- 
geles State College English head con- 
tends, but it will also lighten the teacher’s 
composition load. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ARE SPEND- 
ing too little for books writes Meredith 
Bloss in the March Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. For every new 
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$3.50 book purchased in the _ pub- 
lic library, $26.00 is spent for services 
and other goods and materials, the New 
Haven, Connecticut, librarian says, and 
by 1979 the ratio will be about double 
that. Better management methods and 
more efficient ways of processing books 
must be found, the writer contends, be- 
fore the “cost of doing business puts us 
out of business.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


RECENTLY, IT HAS NOT BEEN 
unusual to find an article on poetry in 
the popular or semi-popular periodical. 
The case for poetry is being carried to 
the public. In view of this apparent trend, 
it is interesting to note the special issue 
on contemporary poetry of The Ameri- 
can Scholar (Summer 1959), written de- 
signedly for those persons who are gen- 
erally well informed but “to whom it 
would never occur to lift the first, much 
less the seventh veil of a poem.” Aside 
from poems by several well-known mod- 
ern poets and by “The American Scholar 
Prize-Winning Poets,” the issue includes 
articles on the nature, technique, and 
analysis of poetry. Two essays by Ran- 
dall Jarrell and A. Alvarez are especially 
interesting in relation to the writing and 
reading of poetry. 

In “Poets, Critics and Readers,” Jarrell 
laments the fact that the poet has lost 
his readers. Today, for most readers, 
verse seems “exhaustively artificial” in 
comparison with prose. The poet still 
writes, but in an age where there is un- 
precedented trust in criticism more time 
1s spent talking about the poet’s critics 
than about his poetry. Critics condemn 
his originality (often labelled “peculiar- 
ity”), forgetting that they are themselves 
subject to many of the same errors that 
they find in the poet and that a poem 


is rooted in the “Unconscious of the 
poet” in much the same way that criti- 
cism stems from the “Unconscious of the 
critic,” for the critics beliefs are his just 
as the poets are his. Consequently Jarrell 
implores the public to read the poet will- 
ingly, imaginatively, and perceptively, 
allowing him to follow new or old paths, 
and remembering that it is not the poet’s 
“poems but poetry that he wants people 
to read.” The reader needs the poet just 
as the poet needs the reader. 


In “The Limits of Analysis,” A. Al- 
varez examines the New Criticism. He 
argues that the major requirement of 
good criticism is a sense of analysis, pri- 
mary criticism that “gives a sense of what 
poetry is like” rather than secondary 
criticism, which, in its concern with its 
own processes, becomes “analysis as an 
end in itself.” The lack of the latter ap- 
proach, Alvarez feels, is the basic weak- 
ness of the new critics, represented by 
Professor Cleanth Brooks and others, 
who have “reduced the critic to the 
status of grammarian, who teaches liter- 
ature, or literary analysis, simply as a 
useful way of ‘training the mind.’” In 
their method of analysis these academic 
critics employ critical paraphernalia that 
is hardly related to human behavior, and, 
on doing so, they are unfair to the stu- 
dents whom they teach. On the other 
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hand, genuine criticism has as its goal 
lucidity rather than complexity, for criti- 
cism should serve literature rather than 
become servile to it. ““The business of the 
intellectual is to be true to his own lights, 
not to find excuses for popular tastes.” 


SOME CRITICS HAVE MAIN- 
tained strongly that Mark Twain’s Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson is not only a classic in its 
own right but that it has never had the 
recognition that is its due. This position 
is further supported in an illuminating 
article, “Pudd’nbead Wilson: The End 
of Mark Twain’s American Dream” 
(The South Atlantic Quarterly, Summer 
1959) by James M. Cox. Cox, like most 
critics, agrees that the novel does not 
approach structurally the greatness of 
Huckleberry Finn, but, on the other 
hand, he notes that “its depth of reach 
gives a redemptive substance to the 
flimsy superstructure which first ob- 
trudes on us.” Like Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville, Twain shows in the book the dark 
reality that lay behind the American 
dream of innocence. In it he comes to 
grips with the racial dilemma. Tom Dris- 
coll’s role in the crime that takes place 
in the slaveholding community on the 
banks of the Mississippi, Cox believes, 
“extends the import of the novel beyond 
the South to the nation at large, and his 
disclosure of the criminal becomes a dis- 
illusioning rediscovery of America.” 
Therefore Pudd’nhead Wilson’s discov- 
ery of Tom Driscoll is in reality the “un- 
masking” of American innocence and a 
revelation of the darkness that lay be- 
neath. An analysis of the character and 
actions of Driscoll as well as Roxana, his 
mother, shows that both were instru- 
ments of an avenging destiny in that it is 
Tom Driscoll who terrorizes the “moral 
sleep” of Dawson’s Landing and Roxana 
who is the real “queen” in the social 
order envisioned by Twain. Conse- 
quently, Cox notes, Pudd’nhead Wilson 
is not only the picture of a world where 
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the power has been transferred from 
those who rule to those who serve, it 
anticipates the writings of William 
Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, and 
Ralph Ellison, who explored similar ter- 
ritory in their novels. It also suggests 
why Faulkner has declared that “all of 
us” [novelists] are “heirs” of Mark 
Twain. 


MUCH HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT 
Coleridge’s ill-health, his “failing pow- 
ers,” and his relation to Wordsworth. In 
“Coleridge: The Vulnerable Poet” (Yale 
Review, Summer 1959), I. A. Richards 
analyzes the recently published Note- 
books (edited by Kathleen Coburn) and 
Collected Letters (edited by Earl Leslie 
Griggs) of Coleridge and thereby raises 
some challenging questions about Cole- 
ridge’s_ self-analysis, his temperament, 
and his friendship with Wordsworth. 
There is irony in the fact, Richards ob- 
serves, that the man who so emphatically 
proposed “know thyself” has furnished 
us, through his own account of his en- 
deavors, his relationship with others, es- 
pecially Wordsworth, and his own ob- 
servations on his failings, “with such 
varied reason to doubt.” For “whatever 
we may think, here in these volumes... 
we have the wherewithal to judge what 
success in knowing himself this most 
reckless, tireless pioneer attained.” Rich- 
ards notes that Coleridge recorded his 
ideas on “anything from candle flame to 
the heavens.” Here are found his poign- 
ant observations on his excessive worship 
of Wordsworth, his break with him, his 
struggle to complete Christabel, and the 
unfulfilled need of some kind of affirma- 
tion from Wordsworth in order to bol- 
ster his confidence in his ability to write. 
Coleridge, Richards concludes, suffered 
from ailments as well as from spiritua! 
frustrations which stemmed from “his 
need to communicate with and devote 
himself to the admired one.” 
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Run.” IL. 
Fallen Idol.” 


“Winterset.” 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Plus Westinghouse Civil War Series. 





Bulletin Board 
. 4, Sunday, 8:00-9:00 p.m. “Sunday Showcase” (NBC): “What Makes Johnny 


. 14, Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 p.m. “DuPont Show of the Month” (CBS): “The 
. 26, Monday, 9:30-11:00 “Hallmark Hall of Fame” (NBC): Maxwell Anderson’s 


27, Tuesday, 8:30-10:00 p.m. “Special Tonight” (CBS): “The Bells of St. Mary’s.” 
30, Friday, 8:00-9:30 p.m. (NBC): Sir Laurence Olivier in “Moon and Sixpence.” 








"What's TV Doing to English?" 


While I stumbled, wan and weary, 
through a boring committee meeting last 
summer, a long-distance phone call 
jangled me half-alive in my office. It was 
the TV editor of a national weekly, pos- 
ing an apparently simple question: 
“What’s TV doing to English?” He was 
planning a feature story and was looking 
for leads. As I gradually shook off the 
occupational ennui that makes commit- 
tee meetings tolerable, his problem came 
into focus: He really meant to ask what 
TV was doing to the state of the English 
language, given the prevalence in teen- 
agers’ consciousness of rock and roll per- 
formers with guide-book size vocabu- 
laries and pool-hall diction. When I ex- 
plained that English teachers not only 
taught students the nature of the lan- 
guage but they also counseled them in 
how it is best used in first-rate fiction 
and non-fiction, he admitted that TV’s 
impact on teaching drama and the arts 
also interested him but that the medium’s 
influence on factual reporting didn’t es- 
pecially. Wide awake now, having par- 
ried his questions, I found I could only 
hum and haw inadequate answers even 
though I had intentionally sought an- 
swers to his very question for the past 
several years for myself and the readers 
of this department. I promised to call 


him back in a day or so. I finally decided 
to write him an answer by thinking 
aloud about a problem that understand- 
ably concerns every thoughtful English 
teacher. Here is what I told him: 


The funny thing about TV is that at 
its infrequent best it outclasses even the 
best classroom by a mile, but at its ordi- 
nary deadly level it puts even the best 
teacher at a real disadvantage. For as the 
National Education Association’s Educa- 
tional Policies Commission pointed out 
with a lucidity unusual in official peda- 
gogical papers: The newer media com- 
plicate the teacher’s role by enormously 
extending the vicarious experience of 
the student at the same time that the 
media create authority figures who un- 
dermine the status and respect of the 
teacher. (Mass Communication and Edu- 
cation, 1958, $1.25.) Put simply, the 
typical teen-ager has probably seen more 
entertainment of high calibre on the Ed 
Sullivan Show than his parents saw in 
all of their pre-TV lives; and the same 
“sophisticated” teen-ager looks to Dick 
Clark’s column in This Week rather than 
to his parents or teachers for help on the 
problems of adolescence. 


Teachers ignore this shift in the nature 
of extracurricular experience and the 
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rise of new authority figures at their 
peril. If this media experience or the new 
models of “excellence” remain unexam- 
ined, not all the Matthew Arnold in the 
world is going to help the ordinary 
youngster grow to maturity within the 
parochial limits of popular culture. This 
unexamined surface experience envelops 
the teen-ager in a cocoon of comfortable 
complacency: Thus the peculiarly 
American phenomenon of perennial ado- 
lescence, in which the adults concur in 
the teen-ager’s equation of happiness 
with irresponsibility by saying, and wist- 
fully, that you’re only young once. 
(How untrue, when so few really grow 
up because they never grow tired of 
that cliché.) The teacher who wants his 
students to grow in their handling of the 
language and to mature in their ability 
to read and write at complex levels of 
understanding must find ways to refine 
the low-grade ore of secondary expe- 
rience that the media dump on our stu- 
dents in daily carloads, and must learn 
how to use authority figures in the mass 
media in ways that increase the rate of 
growth of their students as intelligent, 
imaginative individuals. 

The first necessary but not sufficient 
step is to track down relentlessly every 
conceivably teachable smidgin of excel- 
lence on the medium. This is not as hard 
as it used to be. For over three years 
now, “The Public Arts” in this journal 
has given in its Bulletin Board details on 
promising plays, documentaries, and cul- 
tural events. A three-month deadline in- 
troduces a certain margin of error into 
these prognostications, but these can be 
checked against the weekly listings and 
study-guides prepared by my wife and 
me in “Look and Listen” in Scholastic 
Teacher (33 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36). Even closer checks are possible with 
the lively and literate syndicated column, 
“TV Key.” (Write 28 E. 56th Street, 
Manhattan, to find out the nearest news- 
paper that carries this feature.) In the 


case of “naturals” (of which more later) 
for English teachers, The English Jour- 
nal and “The Humanities Today” de- 
partment in Clearing House (Fairleigh 
Dickinson U., Teaneck, N. J.) supply 
detailed study guides like Henry B. Ma- 
loney’s on “Half a Hamlet Better Than 
None?” in last February’s Journal. 

A trickier but equally indispensable 
next step is to help students understand 
the mediocrity of the mediocre. This, 
essentially, is making ladders out of 
walls. If TV goes half-cocked on west- 
erns, push Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 
A. B. Guthrie, and Francis Parkman for 
all they’re worth. Use the unmotivated 
violence of mysteries and police films to 
explain the artistic integration of vio- 
lence in the Greek tragedians, Eliza- 
bethans like Shakespeare, and moderns 
like Tennessee Williams. Use sick humor 
as a peg for the analysis of the ugly 
strain of morbidity that runs through 
American humor from the frontier 
gander pullings of A. G. Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes, through Ambrose Bierce 
to Mark Twain’s later darkness. What is 
there in an officially 100% Happy So- 
ciety that causes sick humor? In this task 
of baiting subversive trends in popular 
culture, our best critics are indispensable. 
John Crosby is well enough known by 
English teachers to be widely antholo- 
gized by now, but there are others, less 
known, who deserve whopping Tren- 
dexes in your classroom: William Ewald, 
syndicated by United Press International 
(my own current favorite), Robert 
Lewis Shayon of the Saturday Review, 
John Lardner of the New Yorker, Marya 
Mannes of the Reporter, Charles Mer- 
cer of the Associated Press, and cover 
stories and features in Time and News- 
week, These writers are only a mimeo- 
graph away from your class, and print 
still remains the most democratic of 
media, giving as it does writers equal 
opportunities to express their thoughts 
however complex or simple and readers 
equally differentiated amounts of time 
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to cover and understand such a range of 
expression. 

Once you have used everything at 
hand to analyze TV’s excellence and 
exercise mediocrity with a critic’s infec- 
tious laughter, you are ready to tackle 
the tough one: the emergence of new 
authority figures like Dick Clark, Elvis 
Presley, and Fabulous Fabian who are 
frequently all the more influential be- 
cause they are teen-agers themselves with 
none of the inhibitions and reservations 
about entertainment-as-a-way of life that 
maturity entails. Here I think our best 
strategy of the moment is to fight fire 
with fire (I’m tempted to say fight smoke 
with real fire). The only effective an- 
swer to Dick Clark is Leonard Bernstein; 
Steve Allen (Is his book on comedians, 
The Funny Men, Simon and Schuster, 
1956, in your high school library?) is 
proof positive against a glib booby like 
Art Linkletter; Dave Garroway and 
Charles Van Doren are God’s answer to 
a teacher’s curse on unamiable nonenti- 
ties like Jack Paar and that senile Beat- 
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nik Alexander King; Robert Herridge 
and John Frankenheimer, not Desi and 
Lucy; Chet Huntley and David Brinkley 
sufficiently reveal how unnecessary the 
next-door-neighbor approach is in world 
travelers like Lowell Thomas and John 
Cameron Swayze. For what we’re after 
when we try to help our students use 
well the language and the cultural heri- 
tage it unlocks is to give them a modi- 
cum of urbanity, a sense of irony, the 
universal resiliency that is necessary in 
a metropolitan civilization where every- 
one is a citizen. It’s not that we have 
anything against rubes per se; it’s just 
that the world moves too fast for folksi- 
ness to be a virtue anymore. Wholesome, 
cleancut types like Dick Clark are not 
up to it; absence of social vices is no 
sufficient measure of personal maturity. 
And that is what we’re after as English 
teachers whose subject is at once the key 
to understanding all of the products of 
man’s intelligence and that major sector 
thereof described as the humanities. 





OUTLINE OF A LECTURE FOR SENIORS 
Too ActiveLy ENGAGED IN ATHLETICS 


Who remembers how far 
the discus was thrown? 
A few will name Myron, 
some others the youth. 
Past the fame is the art, 
and beyond is a truth 
or all that can matter, 
and harder than stone. 


—Raymond Roseliep 
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The Report on Basic Issues 


With your magazine last month you found a supplement of considerable 
significance: The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English. 

In 1958, with financial support from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, leaders of four professional organizations cooperated in attempting to 
define the issues that need to be solved if English teaching is to be made as effec- 
tive and stimulating and helpful as possible. The organizations were the NCTE, 
the American Studies Association, the College English Association, and the Mod- 
ern Language Association. 

The twenty-eight participants met in four sessions, of several days each, in 
New York. Their assignment was not to solve problems but to agree what the 
problems are, because an accurate diagnosis must always precede any cure. 
Debate, although always friendly or at least polite, was often warm. Here were 
twenty-eight men and women of varied training, varied experience, representing 
teachers and administrators in elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges. 
Here were many points of view. Yet underlying all the differences of opinion 
was a sincerely shared conviction that from the deliberations could come clari- 
fication that would serve well the profession and therefore everyone who attends 
our schools. 

As you read the basic issues in the supplement, you yourself were likely to 
disagree with what the twenty-eight finally decided to put down. You may 
believe that an emphasis here is wrong, that a statement is slanted unfairly, that 
some issues really are not issues, that others were not retained in the final draft. 
You may be angered by some things that you read. 

Not all the NCTE representatives agree completely with every word or 
every nuance, but they do agree that here is a document representing the thinking 
of informed and vitally interested professional leaders, a document that deserves 
wide distribution to stimulate thought and action aimed at resolving as many of 
the basic issues as possible. 





Affiliates Breakfast 


The Commission on the Profession is planning a new type of program for the 
Affiliates Breakfast at the Denver Convention. The breakfast will be open to all 
participants as formerly, but every affiliate should be represented by its Liaison 
Officer or a representative. Important issues will be discussed, and materials will 
be distributed for each participant to take back to his affiliate. Be sure that your 
organization is represented. 





New Publication Available 


The NCTE’s Committee on International Cooperation announces that a 
“Roster of Associations of English Teachers Abroad” is now available. The Roster 
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may be useful in several ways: as a general mailing list, as a means for establishing 
personal contacts, as a source of information from those most directly concerned 
with English teaching abroad, and as a means of disseminating whatever profes- 
sional help we in this country can give to our English-teaching colleagues in 
other countries. 

Copies of the Roster may be obtained from Dr. R. C. Simonini, Department 
of English, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 





Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 
Denver, Colorado, November 26-28, 1959 


The convention hotels will be the Cosmopolitan (headquarters), Shirley- 
Savoy, and Brown Palace. The three hotels are only a block from each other. 
Requests for room reservations should be sent directly to the Denver Convention 
Bureau. 


Convention Theme: 


ENGLISH MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


Preregistration: 


Preregistration saves $1.00, as well as time. The preregistration fee is $2.00, 
registration at the convention costs $3.00. When you preregister you may also 
reserve tickets for the special meal functions. Prices are $6.00 for the Annual 
Banquet, $4.00 for each of the four luncheons, $3.00 for the PRR-Affiliates 
Breakfast, gratuities included. Your preregistration form for the Convention is 
in the middle of this magazine. Your hotel reservation card should be sent to the 
Denver Convention Bureau immediately. Your preregistration form should be 
sent to Dr. Roy Ludtke, School of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. Registration or preregistration of college students who are preparing 
to teach English costs $1.00. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(NOTE: The following program is not complete, and may contain some 
inaccuracies. Names of several major speakers and other participants are not 
included. The reason is that copy for the NCTE October magazines is due August 
1, before some details of the convention can be arranged. Several programs of 
interest primarily to elementary and college teachers have been omitted. Engen 
and accurate programs will be given registrants at the convention, or may be 
obtained shortly after November 1 from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 


paign, Illinois.) 
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Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, November 23, 24, 25 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. Monday and Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Wednesday. 


Wednesday, November 25 


Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Thursday, November 26 


Exhibit of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday 
noon) 


——— 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. (Registration continues on Friday and Satur- 
ay) 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 
Annual Business Meeting, 12:00 noon-1:00 p.m. 
(All members of the Council are eligible to participate. ) 
Luncheon and Working Sessions of Council] Committees, as arranged by their 
chairmen, 1:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 1:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 p.m. 
Presiding: G. Robert Carlsen, University of Iowa, Second Vice-President of the 
Council 
Invocation: 
Welcome: 


Address: “English Meets the Challenge,” Joseph Mersand, Jamaica, New York, 
High School, President of the Council 


Address: “English in a Changing World,” George Shuster, President, Hunter 
College, New York City 


RECEPTION 


Following the General Session, all in attendance are invited to a reception 
planned by the local committee. 


Friday Morning, November 27 
First Session—9:00 to 10:15 a.m. 
PERSPECTIVES 
I. Own Literacy Topay 
Chairman: James I. Brown, University of Minnesota 


Speakers: “Literacy in Literature,” James Squire, Associate Executive Secretary, 
National Council of Teachers of English 
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“Literacy in the Mass Media of Communication,” William D. Bout- 
well, Scholastic Book Services 

“Literacy in Writing,” J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Teachers of English 


II. On Basic Lancuace Concepts FoR TEACHING 
Chairman: Francis Bowman, Duke University 
Speakers: “From Structural Linguistics,” J. J. Lamberts, Northwestern Univer- 
si 
oF wl Semantics,” Cleveland A. Thomas, Principal of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 
“From Language History,” Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 


III. On Usace 
Chairman: Henry J. Christ, Andrew Jackson High School, New York City 
Speakers: “The Linguist Looks at Usage Variation,” Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn 
College 
“Approaching Usage in the Classroom,” V. Louise Higgins, Westport, 
Connecticut 
“Dare Schools Set a Standard?” Robert Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin 


IV. On CoMMUNICATION: THE BASE FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 
Chairman: Elfrieda Shellenberger, East High School, Wichita, Kansas 
Speakers: “Language as Communication,” Dora V. Smith, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Minnesota 
“Literature as Communication,” Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York 
University 
“Developing Sequence in Communication Experiences,” William E. 
Hoth, Wayne State University 


V. On Unir TEACHING 
Chairman: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Speakers: “The Unity in Unit Teaching,” Dwight L. Burton, Florida State Uni- 
versity 
“Criteria for a Good English Unit,” Richard S. Alm, University of 
Hawaii 
“Planning Scope and Sequence in Unit Selection,” Henry C. Meckel, 
San Jose State College 


VI. ON THE SEARCH FOR STANDARDS 
Chairman: Edward J. Gordon, Yale University 
Speakers: Priscilla Tyler, Western Reserve University 
Lou LaBrant, New Orleans 
Luella B. Cook, formerly, Minneapolis Public Schools 


(This meeting is sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Evaluation 
of Pupil Performance.) 
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Friday Morning, November 27 


SEconp Series—10:30 to 12:00 


DEVELOPMENTS 


I. In Hanpuinec Dirrerent INDIVIDUALS witH DiFFERENT NEEDS 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Ingrid Strom, Indiana University 


“The Case for Homogeneous Grouping,” Mildred Rock, San Diego 
City Schools 


“The Case for Heterogeneity in Classes,” Edna Sterling, formerly, 
Seattle Public Schools 


“The Case for Electives in High School English,” Milacent G. 
Ocvirk, Ithaca, New York 


II. In Junior HicH ScHoot Procrams 
Alice Baum, Oak Park, Illinois 
“The Core Program,” Nora M. Barron, University of Florida 


“Building Skills in a Unified Program,” Geneva Hanna, University of 
Texas 


“Literary Experiences for Junior High School Students,” Marion 
Edman, Wayne State University. 


Ill. In Fosrerinc Creativity 
Dorothy Whitted, Delaware, Ohio 


“Creative Expression Answers a Need,” Hazel Jones, San Fernando 
Valley State College 


“Creative Language Experiences in the Elementary School,” Naomi 
Chase, University of Minnesota 


“Creative Language Experiences in the Secondary School,” Marion C. 
Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


IV. In Patterns oF TEACHER EDUCATION 
John Searles, University of Wisconsin 


“Selection of Candidates for English Education,” Donald R. Tuttle, 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 


“The Extended Training Program,” Alfred Grommon, Stanford Uni- 
versity 


“The Accelerated Training Program,” Margaret Ryan, University of 
California 


V. In READING 


Program is to be co-sponsored by the International Reading Association 


Chairi 162: 
Speakers: 


VI. In Tractnc DEVELOPMENTAL PATTERNS 

Kathryn E. Hearn, Delaware, Ohio 

“A Vertical Study of Language Development,” Walter Loban, Uni- 
versity of California 

“Stages of Growth in Writing,” Helen Olson, Seattle Public Schools 

“Stages of Growth in Literary Appreciation,” Margaret J. Early, Syra- 
cuse University 
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VII. In Fostertnc REsearcH ABILITIES 


Chairman: Jarvis Bush, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Speakers: “Research Experiences Begin Early,” Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. 
Office of Education 
“Research Experiences and the Secondary Program,” Anthony Tovatt, 
Ball State Teachers College 
“Research Expected of the Four Year College Student,” John Gerber, 
State University of lowa 


VIII. In AFritiate Groups 


Chairman: Joseph Mersand, President, National Council of Teachers of English 
The “Presidential Buzz Session” designed for officers of affiliate groups 
to discuss their problems with officers of the Council 


IX. In Sranparpizinc Lincutstic TERMINOLOGY 


Chairman: Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota 
An invitational meeting sponsored by the Committee on Linguistic 


Terminology 
Persons interested in attending the meeting are requested to write in 
advance to Dr. Harold Allen, University of Minnesota 


X. In Scuoor PusricaTion 
Chairman: 
Speakers: “Report of the Findings of the Committee on School Publications,” 
Thelma McAndless, Western Michigan State College 


Panel Discussion: “The School Newspaper and Its Community,” Clar- 
ence Wachner, Detroit Public Schools, and others 


XI. In ProsiemMs or Mass INSTRUCTION 


Chairman: Marie Sanders, West Salem, Wisconsin 
Speakers: “Sunrise Semester Classes,” Thomas Clark Pollock, New York Uni- 
versity 
“The Use of Lay Readers,” Helen Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 
“Teamwork in Large English Classes,” Vernon H. Smith, Jefferson 
County Public Schools, Lakewood, Colorado 


VII. IN THE TREATMENT OF THE ADOLESCENT IN RECENT LITERATURE 


Chairman: Selma Bishop, Abilene Christian College 


Speakers: Stephen Dunning, Duke University 
Mary Tingle, University of Georgia 


XIII. In Cnrtpren’s AND ADOLESCENTS’ LITERATURE 


Chairman: Clarissa Sunde, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Speakers: “The Picture of Life in Novels for the Adolescent,” Dorothy Pettit, 
San Francisco State College 
“The Picture of Life in Recent Children’s Books,” Jane Dale, Oregon 
State College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 
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XIV. In Honors Procrams 


Chairman: Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


Speakers: “In the Public School,” Richard Meade, University of Virginia 
“In the Private School,” Mark Neville, The Latin School of Chicago 
“In Colleges and Universities,” Joseph Cohen, University of Colorado 


XV. In Estasiisuinc “Bar Exams” ror THE NCTE 
Chairman: Richard Braddock, State University of lowa 


Speakers: “From the Experience of the Legal Profession,” Douglas McHendrie, 
Chairman of the Colorado Board of Bar Examiners and Former 
President of the Colorado Bar Association 


“From the Experiences of Testing Experts,” Fred I. Godshalk, Edu- 
cational Testing Service 


From the Viewpoint of the Professional English Teacher,” Eugene 
Slaughter, Southeastern State College of Oklahoma 


XVI. In ENGLISH In A CHANGING WorRLD 


Chairman: Robert Shafer, Wayne State University 


Speakers: “Mass Communication Produces a Different World,” Gilbert Seldes, 
Annenberg School of Communication, University of Pennsylvania 


“Changes in the Teaching of English in a Thirty-Year Period,” Arno 
Jewett, U. S. Office of Education 


XVII. In THE Possipitities oF ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE FOR TODAY’S 
CLASSROOMS 
Chairman: Ray Kehl, University of Oregon 
Speakers: “Novels,” Edwin H. Sauer, Harvard University 
“Poetry,” Howard Battles, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
“Drama,” Louis A. Haselmayer, lowa Wesleyan College 


XVIII. IN Teacuine ENGLIsw TO THE DELINQUENT 
Chairman: Elizabeth Berry, Junior College of Kansas City 
Discussants: Morris Finder, Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools 

Vincent Leonard, San Francisco, California, Public Schools 

George Hudock, Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 

George Zuckerman, New York City Public Schools 


XIX. In Co-Curricurar Activities 
Chairman: Mary Mielenz, University of Nebraska 
Discussants: Mary Ohm, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Betty Ann Swagetinsky, Katy, Texas 
Gordon Wickstrom, Powell, Wyoming 


XX. In Wortp LITERATURE AND THE HiGH ScHOOL TEACHER 


Chairman: Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 
Speakers: “Why High School Teachers Should Know World Literature,” W. F. 
Jacob, Idaho State College 
“Teaching World Literature in High School,” James R. Gray, San 
Leandro High School, San Leandro, California 
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“Backgrounds Essential for the High School Teacher,” William Har- 
rison, East High School, Wichita, Kansas 


Friday Noon, November 27 
LuNncHEON Sessions—12:15 p.m. 
Books for Children: A Luncheon for librariaz: and teachers in elementary 
and high schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 
Presiding: Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools 


Speaker: 
2. Conference on College Composition and Communication 
Presiding: Albert R. Kitzhaber, University of Kansas, Chairman of CCCC 
Speaker: “Professional Letters and the Teaching of English,” Alan Swallow, 
Publisher 
3. Journalism 
Presiding: Kenneth Doug Bassett, South High School, Denver, Colorado 
Friday Afternoon, November 27 
Tuirp SEries—3:00 to 4:30 
TECHNIQUES 


I. For DeveLopinc HUMAN VALUES THROUGH ENGLISH 
Chairman: Silvy Kraus, University of Oregon 


Speakers: “Teaching Literature for a Causal Interpretation of Human Behavior,” 
Ralph Ojemann, State University of Iowa 


“Developing Values through Speech,” N. A. Miller, Miami, Florida 
“Developing Values through Writing,” Dorothy Sonke, Grand Rapids 
Junior College 


II. For THE Senior ENGLIsH Course 
Chairman: Julie M. Taylor, Columbus, Georgia 
Discussants: Lucile Hildinger, East High School, Wichita, Kansas 
Robert F. Beauchamp, Pontiac Central High School, Pontiac, Michigan 
Betty Lee Baskett, Highland Park High School, Topeka, Kansas 


III. For Ustne Aupio Visuat Arps 
Chairman: Norman Naas, Mt. Diable Public Schools, Concord, California 


Speakers: “Television and the Classroom,” Ruth Reeves, Houston, Texas 
“Using the Overhead Projector,” Norman Stageberg, Iowa State 
College 


“Using the Tape Recorder,” Vida K. Malik, Wayne State University 


IV. For Treacuine ENGtisu 1n A Bi-Lincuat ComMMUNITY 
Chairman: Robert McKean, University of Colorado 
Speakers: “In the Elementary School,” Lucile H. Latting, Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Education 


“In the Junior High School,” Elizabeth O’Daly, New York City 
Public Schools, Division of Junior High Schools 


“In the Senior High School” 
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V. For CurricuLum ConstRUcTION 
Dorothy Davidson, Texas Education Agency 


“Building a Course of Study in a Small Community,” Oscar Haugh, 
University of Kansas 


“Building a City Course of Study,” A. J. Beeler, Louisville Public 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


“Building a State Course of Study,” Powell Stewart, University of 
Texas 


VI. For Treacuinc Structrurat LIncuistics 
Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles, California 


Demonstration «* the teaching of structural linguistics to be planned 
by the Detro1 | ‘nguistics Club 


VII. For Supervisinc EncLisH ProcRaMs 
Dorothy Knappenberger, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Supervisors of the language arts in public schools will report on tech- 
niques they have used to effect changes in programs 


Lois M. Grose, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Helen Tangeman, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Donald Perryman, Los Angeles City Schools 


VIII. For Encouracine Critical THINKING 

Brother Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 

“Critical Thinking in the Elementary School,” Helen Kyle, University 
of Colorado 

“Critical Thinking in the Secondary School,” Lorietta Scheerer, Re- 
dondo Beach, California 

“Critical Thinking and Freshmen in College,” Jewell Wurtzburgh, 
University of Oklahoma 


IX. For Tracutnc Meruops oF TEACHING ENGLISH 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Agnella Gunn, Boston University 
Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Teachers of methods of teaching English are invited to participate in 
a workshop which will meet Thursday afternoon, Friday noon, and 
during this session on Friday afternoon 


X. For Ustne Contemporary LITERATURE 

Geri LaRoque, Evanston Township High School 

“Modern Novels,” Sallie Marvin Gruwell, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

“Modern Poetry,” Samuel Poor, Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design 

“Modern Drama,” Mrs. Edgel N. Marston, North High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


XI. For Improvinc Reaping THROUGH THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


Chairman: 


Hardy Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Demonstration of the preparation of a class for a literary experience, 
Bertha Handlan Campbell, Denver Public Schools 
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XII. For Tracuinc ENGLIisH To THE SLOW LEARNER 
Chairman: Robert Hogan, University of California 
Speakers: “Writing and Speaking,” Lavinia McNeely, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education 
“Literature,” Morris Kwit, New York City Public Schools 
“Reading,” Joseph Gainsburg, New York City Public Schools 


XIII. For Ustne Cuitpren’s Experiences As THE SOURCE OF LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 
Chairman: 
Speakers: “Children’s Experiences and Language Instruction,” Marie M. Hughes, 
University of Utah 
Panel Discussion of the topic 
Discussants: Alma Stegall, Virginia State College 
Bertha Stephens, Denver Public Schools 
Louise Beltramo, State University of Iowa 
Myrtle Townsend, Camden County Public Schools, Camden, New 
Jersey 


XIV. For Usine Papersack Books 
Chairman: Mabel Noall, Boston University 
Speakers: “In the Junior High School,” 


“In the Senior High School,” 
“In Colleges,” Jerry Weiss, Pennsylvania State University 


Friday Evening, November 27 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
7:00 p.m. 


Presiding: James R. Squire, University of Illinois, Associate Executive Secre- 
tary, National Council of Teachers of English 

Invocation: 

Music: 

Address: “Modern Fiction and the English Teacher,” Edmund Fuller, Novelist, 
Critic, Editor 

Address: , Elizabeth Janeway, Novelist 


Saturday Morning, November 28 
PRR-AFFILIATE BREAKFAST 
7:45 a.m. 


(For all NCTE Public Relations Representatives and officers of NCTE affiliates) 


Special Note: During the breakfast, a member of the NCTE’s Commission on the 


Profession will be seated at each table. Brice Harris and his committee mem- 
bers will lead discussions about some problems significant to the profession. 
All tables will be speakers’ tables! 


Presiding: J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the NCTE 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


SECONDARY SECTION 


Chairman: Richard Corbin, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New York 
Introduction of chairmen of committees of the Secondary Section 


Business Meeting: 


Speakers: “Vocabulary in an Expanding Universe,” Lee C. Deighton, Vice- 
President, The Macmillan Company 


“Humanities in Your Pocket,” Freeman Lewis, Vice-President of 
Pocket Books (and representative for the industry) 


“English in a Community of Conflicting Interests,” Helene W. Hartley 


Saturday Noon, November 28 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


12:30-3:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Joseph Mersand, Jamaica, New York, High School, President of the 
Council 
Invocation: 
Speaker: “How Does a Poem Mean?” John Ciardi, Poet aid translator; President, 


College English Association 


Introduction of New Officers: 
Adjournment of the 1959 Convention 





EDISON FOUNDATION TV AND Rap1io AWARDS 


Members of the NCTE and affiliates of the NCTE are again invited to make 
nominations for the Thomas Alva Edison National Station Awards for serving 
youth in 1959. The Edison Foundation will give awards to the television station 
that best served youth and the radio station that best served youth. Each of these 
awards will be a scroll honoring the winning television or radio station, and an 
Edison Foundation scholarship of $1,000 to be used toward a college education. 
Under the terms of the prize, each station will award this scholarship to a high 
school senior in the community who has been selected by an appropriate com- 
mittee of local school officials. 

Each nomination should be accompanied by a statement of 1,000 words de- 
scribing the achievements of the particular radio or television station chosen as 
best serving youth in the local community. Nominations should include informa- 
tion on specific programs which qualify the station for the award; the number 
of hours each week devoted to programming for youth; and the usefulness of 
these programs to different age levels. 

Nominations should be sent by November 1, 1959, to the Committee on 
Station Awards, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
18, New York. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


New Textbooks 


YOUR LANGUAGE, Book 4 (Grade 10). 
By Lou LaBrant, Margaret Painter, and 
Robert U. Jameson. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
513 pp., plus index. $4.28 list; school dis- 
count. Teachers’ manual available. 

Like most modern language texts for 
English classes, this book stresses language 
skills and activities rather than memoriza- 
tion and drill. It is exceptional, however, 
in the wealth of worthwhile activities sug- 
gested, in the practical and interesting illus- 
trations of how language skills can be 
learned and used, and in the soundness of its 
pronouncements on how the English lan- 
guage works. The writers have drawn 
on their knowledge of semantics, language 
history, structural linguistics, and linguistic 
geography to acquaint students with Eng- 
lish as it is, and to avoid the misinformation 
and the misleading half-truths which have 
too often been disseminated in language 
textbooks. They have not gone to extremes 
in the mere search for novelty; orthodox 
grammatical terminology is retained, for 
example. They have drawn on linguistics 
only when it will help students to a clearer 
understanding of conventional grammar: 
e.g., the use of such words as the, every, 
and my as noun-markers is pointed out. 
Linguists would doubtless feel that some 
excess baggage has been kept (transitive and 
intransitive verbs, etc.) which the study 
of sentence patterns will adequately replace, 
but the writers have preferred to remain 
a bit conservative in what they accept from 
the “new grammar.” 

Too many topics to mention have been 
discussed in the book. Activities in speak- 


ing, writing, reading, and listening empha- 
size interest and content, with means and 
techniques subordinated to ends. In the dis- 
cussion of outlining, for example, the stu- 
dent is given a step-by-step demonstration 
of how an idea may develop and then be 
arranged for the clearest, most effective 
presentation. The treatment of theme re- 
vision is illustrated by showing several 
marked drafts of a student theme, with 
successive revisions. Points are also drama- 
tized by a wealth of drawings, cartoons, 
and photographs which are real teaching 
devices, not mere decorations or attention- 
getters. 

The very wealth of the book may pre- 
sent a danger to the inexperienced teacher. 
Not only is there far too much material 
to be taught in one year, but material al- 
ready familiar to the student may be cov- 
ered again. The authors have minimized the 
danger by putting into a separate section 
much of the presentation and exercise mate- 
rial on mechanics, grammar and usage, use 
of the dictionary, and practical helps for 
speaking and writing. This can be drawn on 
only as needed. Even so, the teacher will 
need to be selective in choosing the activi- 
ties best suited to her particular class. 


SPELLING YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS. 
By Joseph Mersand. Barron’s Educational 
Series. 1959. 173 pp., paper. 98¢. 

This book contains four clear and pun- 
gent chapters of motivation and introduc- 
tory explanation, then a series of chapters 
illustrating and explaining the common 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 
spelling rules and principles of wesbten 


mation. Next come a few chapters on hom- 
onyms, special difficulties and the like, and 
finally some word-building exercises, graded 
lists of words commonly misspelled, and 
achievement tests based on the sections of 
the book. 

Students should be convinced by the 
opening chapters that they can and must 
learn to spell. The suggestions of means of 
improvement are not as elaborate as those 
in some spellers, but they are basic and 
sound. The chapters which make up the 
body of the book are orthodox enough, 
although occasionally they contain some 
very useful pointers. The writer shows, for 
example, how many words ending in -ible 
have a double -ss before the ending (ad- 
missible, permissible, etc.) and noun-forms 
in -ion (admission, permission). 

Teachers using this text to instruct a 
group of poor spellers probably will not 
want to discuss the chapters in the order 
in which they appear; the first chapter after 
the introductory section deals with rules for 
the hyphen, a matter of lower priority than 
many of the other rules discussed later. In 
general, rather than teach the whole book, 
the teacher will doubtless do best to select 
from the many clear explanations, illustra- 
tions, and exercises the ones most needed 
by her particular class. 


LEARNING AND USING WORDS. By 
James A. Fitzgerald and Patricia G. Fitz- 
gerald. Bruce Publishing Co. 1959. 175 pp. 
§2.40, 
According to the writers, this book is 
signed for use in the senior high school 
beyond, either as a basic text or as a 
series of remedial projects for the individual 
who needs them. The latter use seems most 
important, since most teachers will not find 
a systematic teaching of spelling to whole 
classes practical or necessary at this level. 
The individual with spelling problems, 
however, will find the book intelligently 
planned with specific suggestions about 
how to study and attain mastery. Included 
is a good section on how to use the dic- 
tionary and particularly how to use the 
key to pronunciation. Emphasis is placed 
on the two most important helps in spelling 
~the relationship of sound to word patterns 
and the importance of derivation and word 
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building through the use of prefixes and 
suffixes. 

There are lists of common words often 
mispelled, lists of greater difficulty essential 
to most high school and college students, 
lists for the use of exceptionally gifted 
students, and special lists of words asso- 
ciated with specific fields and vocations. 
In addition, the customary attention is given 
to homonyms and words often confused as 
well as to the formation of plurals, pos- 
sessives, and compound words. 

On the whole, this is a reasonable and 
effective presentation of a subject which 
for many people needs organizing. 

—Elizabeth Ritzmann 
Central High School 


Madison, Wisconsin 


TEEN-AGE TALES, Books A and B. By 
Regina Heavey and Harriet L. Stewart. 
Heath. 1959. 248 pp. $2.56 each. 

One of the greatest problems of any read- 
ing program is to obtain books that will 
interest teen readers of low ability. These 
new volumes of the Teen-Age Tales series 
will help in the solution of this problem, 
for they are written on the third grade 
reading level and contain selections that 
will hold the attention of even the most 
reluctant reader. 

Book A has five interest groups of stories 
with adolescent appeal: “Danger and Ac- 
tion,” “From Real Life,” “One of the 
Crowd,” “In the Driver’s Seat” (sample 
story situations: a boy hitchhiker is picked 
up by an escaped convict; a youth inexpe- 
rienced in flying has to land a small plane 
after his father becomes ill), and “Faced 
with a Problem” (stories about dating. and 
other teen problems). Book B also offers 
five interesting story groups including 
“Man’s Best Friends” (stories about ani- 
mals), “Part of the Job” (stories about 
people showing courageous action on a 
job), and “Sports Stories.” 

Both books have attractive covers and 
illustrations. The type is easy to read. Good 
questions on selections appear at the end of 
each book. The length of each story is 
noted so that student speed of reading may 
be calculated easily. A teachers’ manual is 


a — Hardy R. Finch 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


















... for summertime, 1960 


EUROPEAN TOURS 





Most of us have dreams and plans tucked away for ‘‘tomorrow.” 
After you see the itinerary on the next page, you'll agree that 
your ‘‘tomorrow”’ for a trip to Europe is definitely in the summer 
of 1960. This fifth consecutive NCTE European Tour, managed 
again by Study Abroad, Inc., is an exciting combination of 
pedagogical, cultural, and social activities. Even off-the-beaten- 
track side trips are planned to round out your tour. Make plans 
now to join your fellow teachers of English in summertime, 1960. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Upon request, the NCTE will issue Attendance 
Certificates which many school systems accept in fulfillment of 
in-service credit requirements. 
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